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THE COWPKA FOR THE SOUTH. 


The Famous Prof Van Deman, Former 
Pomogoist United States Department 
of Agriculture, Writes an Interesting 
Letter. 

Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

Of all the crops that have been tested 
in the South for improving the soil, 
perbeps there is none that equals the 
cowpea. It seems to have been espe 
cially created for such use in that re 
gion. It will grow in either rich or 
poor soil, clay or sand, and it seems to 
flourish whether the season is wet or 
dry. It is by no means a new crop in 
the South, but the wonder is, that it is 
not more largely grown there, as it 
surely should be. 

The clovers have long been known 

as soil improvers, and a’s? as valuable 
forage crops, and where they will 
flourish there is perhaps nothing bet 
ter. But they do not succeed in all 
parts of the Southern States; this is 
especially true of the poor sandy lands. 
The summer heat of the warmer parts 
of this country is too great for nearly 
all kinds of clover. This just suits the 
cowpea, for it delights in hot weather. 
Indeed, it is not a pea, properly speak 
ing, but a bean. Itis exceedingly ten- 
der and will not endure the slightest 
frost; whereas, the true peas will safely 
withstand slight freezing. I do not 
mean to say that none of the clovers 
will do well in the South, for some of 
them do exceedingly well there when 
properly treated. Crimson clover, if 
sown in the early fall, as cool weather 
is approaching, is a most suitable crop, 
and will grow all winter and make 
good forage; or, it may be plowed un- 
der to great advantage. However, it 
“requires fairly good soil to induce a 
rank growth, or what is better stiil, 
if plenty of potash and phosphoric 
acid is applicd to rather poor soil a few 
weeks before the clover seed is sown, 
the crop will make astonishing growth, 
and consequently, gather large quanti: 
ties of nitrogen from the air; thus 
turning unproductive land into that 
which will be productive. 

There are some lands in the South 
that are so poor that clover will not 
grow on them unless well manured; 
especially is this true of the pine 
plains. But even on thisalmost barren 
sand the cowpea will grow alittle. I 
have seen it tested repeatedly under 
such circumstances. It is the custom 
of some thoughtful farmers to bring 
up their poorer lands by sowing or 
drilling in cowpeas, using potash and 
phosphoric acid in some of their more 
concentrated forms, and then plowing 
under the crop when fully mature, re 
peating it for several succeeding years. 
After one or two treatments of this 
kind I have seen the poor pine lands 
of Mississippi and North Carolina so 
improved that fair crops of several 
kinds were grown. Itis certain that 
it pays to put on plenty of these min 
eral forms of plant food; for there is 
almost none of either in these pine 
lands, and little that is available in 
many other kinds of land. They are 
taken up by the pea crop and are kept 
in available form for the other crops 
that may follow, such as corn, cotton, 
potatoes, etc. 

A good fertilizer of this kind may be 
made of 400 pounds of kainit, or in 
placs 100 pounds muriate of potash 
and 400 to 600 pounds of acid phosphate 
rock per acre. 

It is a common practice in some sec- 
tions of the South to drop hills of cow 
peas along the corn rows about the 
time of the last cultivation. By this 
means a considerable amount of food 
for man and beast is secured at very 
little cost; for the peas make excclient 
food for both; besides the menurial 
value of the roots aud teps to the soil. 
Ail this is about clear gain. 

In orchard and*viaeyard culture the 
cowpea may be made quite an import 
ant factor. By sowing broadcast or 
drilling between the rows about mid 
summer there may be grown a consid. 
erable crop which will not interfere 
materially with the fruits crop, and 
will add large quantities of nitrogen 
and humus to the soil. For an old 
orchard that has been neglected it is a : 








very good plan to put on plenty of the 
mixture of potash and phosphoric aci? 
already mentioned and cultivate thor 
oughly and frequently, but shallow, 
from early spring to midsummer and 
then seed to early cowpeas. In the 
fail, after the fruit is gathered, hogs 
may be turned in to feed on the peas. 
One of the largest orchard firms in the 
South follows this practice with great 
profit. 

As to varieties, thereare many. All 
of them will mature as far North as 
Maryland and Kentucky it the later 
ones are given the entire growing sea- 
son, beginning with corn planting 
time. The Wonderful is about the 
latest variety, and makes an enormous 
growth of long vines on ordinary land, 
and yie:ds a large crop of peas, Large 
Black eye is not so late nor quite so 
rampant a grower, but itis a heavy 
yielder ard a great soil improver. Red 
Riffer is said to be the hardiest of the 
viney cowpeas, and is very productive 
of seed of dark red color. Whippoor 
will is an early short-growing kind, 
the peas being more easily gathered 
than from the viney sorts. Little 
black is one of the most popular of the 
early bushy Kinds. It is especially 
useful for late planting. Olay is some 
later than Little Black, but otherwise 
much like it, except that the peas are 
clay color. 

H. E. Van Drman. 
——__ —~9 


SOME SMALL THINGS ON A FARM 


Thionicg Irish Potatces. 
Jorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

If Irish potatoes be thinned to 1 stalk 
the quantity and quality of yield can 
generally be improved. The sprouts 
pulled off can be set out. 

PLANT SWEET POTATOES, 

Sweet potatoes boiled and a proper 
quantity of corn meal and salt added 
are, asI believe, better for fattening 
hogs than all corn, especially in the 
early stages. Consequently plant 
abundantly and plant early, as potatoes 
should have time to ripen, thus increas- 
ing their keeping qualities. No trouble 
about keeping them 12 months if they 
are put away at the right time and in 
the right away. If from any cause 
the sprouts on the bed become over 
grown, it will be better to top them, 
leaving on the stubs one, or at most 
two leaves. After succors start out, 
draw and traneplant. The tops may 
be cut into lengths of three leaves and 
planted, two of the leaves being buried. 

Potatoes are generally placed on the 
beds too close. They should never be 
nearer than 4 inches— between the ends 
and sides. One writer recommends 
bedding in trenches, 12 inches apart. 

COW PEAS. 

No successful farming in the South 
without peas. The corn should be 
planted in drills from 7 to 8 feet wide 
and about the first of June peas should 
be drilled between each row and thor 
oughly cultivated until too large. 
With a-view of producing a rank 
growth, the peas should be heavily fer 
tilized. 

A certain party by turning under 
three crops of pea vines (no fertilizer 
used) increased the yield of wheat 
from 7 to 21 bushels per acre, 

SOAP SUDS 

All farmers should devise a plan for 
saving the soap suds. Construct a 
cavity in the ground, with a proper 
embankment around it, and fill with 
rich mold, or earth of any kind. On 
wash days pour the soap suds thereon. 
The construction should be such that 
no waste water will ever flow from the 
pit. A shelter should be placed over 
same. An immense saving, in propor 
tion to the outlay, can be effected. No 
better manure can be found for sweet 
potatoes, owing to the large per cent 
age of potash contained. The pit should 
be cleaned out about once a year and 
refilled, as aforesaid. 

CORN COBS 

Here is another fruitful source of 
waste, the cobs, being usually burnt. 
If plsced in the ground to rot they 
wili, as I believe, ba worth at least ten 
times as much aa the ashes therefrom 
No better way to use them thar to 
place in deep trenches, cover and plant 
aweet potatoes thereon. But if th 
ground be the least rolling, it will be 
butter, at proper interVais, say 20 to 
30 feet, to have no cobs—fill wholly 
with dirt, thus virtually constructing 
dams, This plan is necessary to hold 
the carbonic acid gas that will be 
formed while the cobs are rotting. This 
gas is heavier than common air, and if 
not held by dame is liable to flow into 
the waste. This gas has great fertiliz- 
ing properties, and if proper means 
wore devised for manufacturing it, it 


would soon revolutionize farming in 
this country. 

Corn stalke (old or new) can also be 
placed to great advantage in potato 
ridges and covered, Both well tested 
—separately. 


Long Leaf, N. C. 


— OO 
NORTH CAROLINA---ITS RESOUR- 
CES AND INDUSTRIES. 


Bryan TYSON. 


Editor Southern Success:—I have 
received a copy of your excellent jour- 
nal, and though you have not asked 
for my views as to its merits, I take 
pleasure in saying voluntarily that I 
believe it a splendid publication for the 
South. It is typographically neat and 
filled with matter that cannot fail to 
attract the attention of outsiders to 
our wonderful resources and unc qualled 
advantages for agricultural and manu- 
facturing pursuits. 

Such publications can advertise the 
resources of States like Tennessee and 
North Carolina more effectively than 
secular newspapers, owing to the fact 
that you make a specialty of your 
work, and I cheerfully consent to write 
a short article on this State. 

North Carolina enjoys advantages 
possessed by no other State in that she 
has such a variety of soil and climate. 
With an extreme length of more than 
five hundred miles, the State presents 
almost every geographical feature 
found in the United States. Tee east 
ern part of the State rests upon the At: 
lantic and the climate is mild. For 
nearly a hundred miles from the ccast 
many tropical products can be grown. 
This section is rapidly becoming noted 
for early truck and berry growing. 
The many large rivers, bays and inlets 
furnish water tronsportation for much 
of this truck to Washington, Balti 
more, Philadelphia and New York. 
Fast trains take what does not go by 
boats. The fish, oyster and lumber 
business of the eastern scction is also 
immense. The land is rich and level 
asthe prairies of the middle weetern 
States. Snow seldom fails and t 
rarely occurs. It is no wonder that 
thousands of acres are devoted 
strawberry growing and that the 
ries are but a little later than sj 
coming from Florida. Rice, tobacus, 
peanuts and cotton are also largely 
grown in the eastern part of the State. 

Much of the middle and Piedmont 
portions of the State is devoted to 
fruit and grape growing, but the prin- 
cipal crops are grain and tobacco. In 
the hill and mountain portion of the 
State, the fruit grower, the stock raiser 
or the all-round farmer of the North 
can find an ideal home in at least 
twenty large counties, thickly settled 
but with very good railroad facilities, 
cheap lands, pure cold water, cool but 
healthful climate. This section em 
braces great health resorts like Ashe 
ville and Blowing Rock. In factlands 
are cheap throughout the entire State. 

But evfiice it to say that North Caro- 
lina is destined to be one of the “‘gar- 
den spots” of earth. The old geogra- 
phies once told us that the ‘‘principal 
products of North Carolina are tar, 
pitch, rice and cotton.” True then, 
but not how. We raise several hun- 
dred thousand bales of cotton annually, 
itis true, but we manufacture more 
cotton by 15,000 or 20,000 bales than 
we raise. But what we are going to 
do is not as interesting as what we 
have done already. To prove that this 
is really a great agricultural State, I 
will quote some figures from the United 
States census reports of 1890, but 
which are now too low after a lapse of 
eight years. In 1889 we had 178 350 
farms with an ocreage of 22 651,896, of 
which 7,828,589 acres were in cultiva- 
tion. Weastill have nearly 15,000,000 
acres of unimproved lands which can 
be purchased at low prices. In 1896 
this State produced 29 504,148 bushels 
of corn, 4 621,922 bushels of wheat, 
5 777,256 bushels of oats, 1,446,411 
bushels of potatoes, 423.519 bales of 
cotton and 65 629,170 pounds of to 
bacco. In addition to this several mil- 
lion dollars worth of miccellaneous 
products. The crop and fruit reports 
will fill nearly every blank in the 
United States census reports. The cgg 
and poultry business of this State is 
greater than it is ?= most of the States 
of the Uaion, but I have no exact 
figures. 

North Carolina is also a great manu- 
facturing State, Outsiders are hardly 
prepared to learn what has been done 
along this line, and the end is not yet. 
We manufacture more than 30,000,000 
pounds of plug tobacco annually. We 
have the largest cigarette factory in 
the world, also the largest smoking to- 





, bacco factory in the world. In addi- 





tion to many smaller concerns turning 
out smoking tobacco, snuff and cigar- 
eties. We also have a large number 
of fertilizar factories. In furniture, 
coffins, and other timber-consuming 
factories, we lead all of the Southern 
States. We are also far ahead in the 
manufacture of cotton yarns and fab 
rics. Part of these mills use steam 
power, fuel being chesp, but water 
power is plentiful. It is estimated by 
competent authorities that we have 
fully 3,500,000 horse power along the 
various streams, or enough to turn 50 
times our present number of cotton 
spindles. Our cotton milla have grown 
in number from 33 in 1870 to 207 in 
1897. In 1870 we hac 618 lcoms. In 
1897 we hsd 24517 looms, In 
1870 we had 39 897 spindles. In 1897 
we had 1,044,038. This remarkable 
growth probably exceeds enything of 
the kind in any other State. Nearly 
$20,000,000 are invested in cotton milis 
in North Carolina. We also have 37 
woolen mills, two silk mills and two 
jute bagging factories, and several 
hundred miscellaneous manufacturing 
establishments of more or less import- 
ance. This includes a number of cloth- 
ing and shoe factories, tanneries, tur- 
pentine distilleries, many large wagon 
and buggy factories. We have 86 
first-class roller mills for grinding 
wheat. 

Thia article would not be complete, 
did I not mention the mineral products 
of the State. No other section of the 
world contains as great a number of 
different minerals in the same space as 
can be found in North Carolina. Many 
of them are valuable and are found in 
payirg quantities. From 1799 to 1895 
inclusive, gold worth $45,565,483 was 
mined in the following States: Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Ten- 
nessee. Of this amount North Carolina 
produced $21,778 472 or nearly half, 
which places her in the front as a goid 
producing State. Nuggets have been 
found weighing from 28 pounds down, 
far exceeding anything found in Cali 
fornia, Colorado or the now famous 
Klondike region. The State also has 
more than a dozen copper mines, vast 
quantities of iron ore, many precious 
gems, valuable coal deposits (soii) now 
being worked, an endless variety of 
building stcnes, marble, brownstones, 
granite, etc. A large business is car 
ried on in medicinal barks, roots and 
herbs, ginseng being one of the most 
salable roots: Monazite, the new min 
eral used in making incandescent gas 
burners, is found in many parts of the 
world, but only in marketable quan 
tities in Western North Carolina—but 
I might write a million words and not 
tell half about the State and its won- 
derful rescurces. 

Wishing your paper much ‘“‘Suc- 
cess,” I am, Truly, 

J. L Ramszy, 
Secretary State Board of Agriculture. 

Raleigh, N. C. 

——s ee oe 

FERTILIZERS AND MANURES. 
Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

Bulletin 47 of Arkansas station is a 
very clearly written treatise on the 
above subject, so free from technical 
and scientific terms as to be readily 
understood by the masses: 

There are three ways in which ma 
nures may increase soil productiveness : 
Indirectly, (1) by converting plant food 
already in the soil into such a condi 
tion that it may be more readily ab 
sorbed by the roots of growing plants. 
Directly (2), by improving the physical 
condition of the soil, and (3), by sup 
plying necessary elements of plant 
food. 

Among the manures which have an 
important indirect action on the soil, 
thereby making plant food already 
present more readily accessible to 
crops, are lime and gypsum, or land 
plaster. Gypsum is instrumental 
chiefly in making potash in the soil 
more readily accessible to the plant by 
changes which are too complex to be 
explaincd here. Lime, either in thea 
form of quicklime or marl, azeists in a 
similar way in liberating potasb, but 
its more marked iu fluence is in hasten 
ing the breaking down of humus or de 
composing plant matter in the soil. In 
doing this the nitrogen which the hu 
mus contains becomes converted into 
compounds soluble in water and which 
may be taken up by the roots of plants. 
In this State where long continued 
warm weather and abundant rains pro 
duce even a too rapid decomposition of 
humus the addition of lime for this 
purpose is unnecessary and unwise. 

Barnyard manure and other vege- 


have more or less indirect action as & 
manure in that they are instrumental 
in decomposing the insoluble mineral 
compounds with the result of making 
potash and phosphoric acid more avail- 
able. Their action in this way, how- 
ever, is only secondary and of minor 
importance. 

The leading art’cles used to improve 
the physical condition of soils are barn- 
yard manure and other coarse residues 
of plants (such as straw, cowpeas, 
clover and green crops plowed under 
for manur:), lime andashes. Of these 
barnyard manure and other material 
of its class, improves the water-holding 
power of sandy soils because of their 
property of holding large quantities of 
water in themselves in much the same 
way that a eponge absorbs and hoids 
water. Thoroughly mixed with aclay 
soil they assist in making it more por- 
ous and open. It thus becomes more 
permeable to air, less retentive of water 
and less liable to cake on drying. 
Vegetable matter has also a warming 
influence on soils. Because of its dark 
color it makes them absorb heat more 
readily and by assisting the escape of 
water in clay soils reduces the cooling 
effect of the very large amount of 
evaporation which otherwise takes 
place. The purpose of barnyard ma 
nure and litter in improving the phys 
ical condition of soils will be best served 
by applying that which is well rotted 
to sandy soils and that which is coarse 
and strawy to clay lands. 

Lime and ashes also make sandy 
soils more compact and clay soils more 
porous. 

Commercial fertilizers are usually 
used for the sole purpose of supplying 
food to the soil to be used by growing 
plants. Except in the case of kainit, 
which contains much gypsum, none of 
the commercial fertilizers used for im- 
proving the mechanical texture of the 
soil nor to liberate plant food already 
in the soil in-an unavailable form. The 
only elements that are considered of 
any consequence in commercial fertili 
zers are nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash. And these elements must be 
in a soluble form or they may remain 
in the soil for years before being fit 
for use. For instance, horn hnd leather 
are rich in nitrogen, but it requires 
many years of decay to fit them for 
plant food. Lime and plaster are 
usually unprofitable as manure when 
they cost more than $6 or $7 per ton. 

Soils differ widely in fertility. Many 
soils are abundantly supplied with all 
three of the prime elements, nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash and many 
are deficient in all three, while some 
are deficient in only one or two. 

Different crops have different needs. 
On the same soil some kinds will be 
especially benefited by nitrogen, sone 
by phosphoric acid and some by pot 
ash. Cowpeas and clover will receive 
little or no benefit from nitrogen, but 
they may on some soils be greatly 
pencfited by phosphoric acid and 
especially potash, Wheat and oats 
are believed to be especially benefited 
by nitrogen, potatoes and tobacco by 
potash and turnips by phosphoric acid, 
especially phosphoric acid soluble in 
water. 

The best index as to the nitrogen con- 
tents of soils is the amount of humus 
or decaying vegetable matter which 
they contain. This is the material 
which will be burned from a dry soil 
when it is placed on a hot stove. Itis 
the material which is being continually 
burned from the soil by natural 
agencies. The conditions for the work 
ing these agencies are greatly improved 
in cultivated soils and the result is that 
such soils soon become deficient in 
humus, end consequently in nitrogen, 
It is largely due to this loss of humus 
that soils which were fairly fertile 
when first broken from woodland 
soon become sterile and barren un 
der careless and unwise manage- 
ment. An examination of such soils 
will show that the former dark color 
of the first few inches has disappeared. 
The original supply of nitrogen has 
become exhausted. The element of 
fertility in which the majority of soils 
are deficient is nitrogen. The eye 
readily detccts the absence of humus 
in the cultivated soils of all sections 

To keep the soil well supplied with 
humus requires constant and system 
atic effort on the part of the farmer. It 
may be done by growing clover and 
cowpeas, by returning to the soil such 
straw, stable manure and litter as the 
farm may produce and by making use 
of these means in connection with a 
systematic rotation of creps. 

Commercial fertilizers will generally 
yield their best returns when applied 





‘ab'e matter decomposing in the soil! 


to a soil well supplied with humus. 





Hence they should never be applied to 
a badly worn or run down soil, except 
that potash and phosphoric acid may 
sometimes be profitably applied to a 
great crcp of clover ur peas to be turned 
under. Barnyard manure should be 
applied to such worn soils. A ton of 
barnyard manure contains only about 
fifteen pounds of nitrogen, the same of 
potash and eight pounds of phosphoric 
acid, and much cf this becomes avail- 
able to plants only as the humus de- 
cays—usually a period of several years. 
Every ton of such manure contains 
1400 to 1600 pounds of water. Yet the 
great value of the humus of barnyard 
manure renders such manure much 
more effective than the same amount 
of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash in the form of a commercial fer- 
tilizer. 

The mixed commercial fertilizers of 
the markets usually contain nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash in propor- 
tions which suit the fancy of the man- 
ufacturer, or in proportions which he 
thinks suit the fancy of his customers. 
These goods sometimes have special 
names, such as potato fertilizers, to- 
bacco fertilizer, cotton fertilizer, etc., 
but there is no reason to believe that 
they have any specific value for any of 
these cropsor act in any way other 
than as a general fertilizor. They are 
often beneficial, but there is no reason 
to believe that they are in general any 
more so than they would be if they | 
contained the ingredients in various 
other proportions. The materials 
which are compounded to make these 
fertilizers are no different that the 
farmer can buy in the unmixed con- 
dition. Often he can buy them in the 
unmixed condition and mix them at 
home for less cost than he can buy the 
mixed goods. 

Home mixing of ferti!’zors has some 
prominent advantages to the farmer, 
among which the following may be 
mentioned: It enables him to know 
the exact nature of the material which 
he uses. He can use the proportion of 
each ingredient likely to be best suited 
to his crop and soil. He can mix the 
material thoroughly and at little cost 
by hand labor and, by a little care and 
foresight, at a time when his men could 
not otherwise be profitably employed. 
He can apply a part of the material 
separate from the remainder. It is 
often best to apply potash salts several 
weeks before planting, especially where 
kainit or muriate of potash are used, 
yet it would not be wise to apply the 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid at this 
time. Mixed fertilizers come chiefly 
from outside the State. Cotton seed 
meal is produced in large quantities 
within the State and a large propor- 
tion of that produced is shipped away. 
It furnishes nitrogen in a form which 
is as readily available as in any or- 
ganic substance and-at as low a price. 
It is not economy to ship cotton seed 
meal out of the State and then buy it 
back in mixed fertilizers, for this in- 
creases the cost of the material with- 
out increasing its value. 


A study made at the Connecticut 
State Experiment Station of the com- 
parative cost of nitrogen in commercial 
manures especially rich in that element 
shows cotton seed meal to furnish nitro- 
gen at the lowest market value at 
which the element can be obtained. 
This occurs, too, after it has been trans- 
ported hundreds of miles into a land 
where the freight rates on nitrate of 
soda (which comes from South Ameri- 
ca) and on other substances containing 
nitrogen are quite as low as they are 
in any section of the country and much 
lower than they would bein the inte- 
rior of this State. If the farmers in 
this State wish to buy nitrogen for 
their land, a ton of cotton seed meal 
usually contains about 145 pounds of 
nitrogen, 59 pounds phosphoric: acid 
and 386 pounds potash. Some other 
substances which are sources of nitro- 
gen for manures are nitrate of soda 
and sulphate of ammonia, two plirely 
mineral substances, of which the first 
is mined in South America and the 
other is produced in the manufacture 
of coal gas. Suiphate of ammonia fur- 
nishes nitrogen in its most expensive, 
but not most valuable form, and will 
hardly find its way into the markets, 
Nitrate of soda contains nitrogen 
in a very quick acting form. It hag 
been found by experiment that a 
somewhat larger proportion of the 
nitrogen which it contains will be 
utilized by the growing crop than that 
ofany other manure. However, nitrate 
of soda is vtry soluble in water, andin — 


this state, where the soil.is mostly }F 


sandy and where in the spring at the — 
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** fam standing now just behind the 
ourtain, and in full glow of the coming 
sunset. Behind me are thes on 
the track, before me lies the dark valley 
and the river. WhenI mingle with its 
dark waters I want to cast one linger- 
ing look u a country whose govern- 
ment isof the people, for the le, 
and by the pveople,”"—L. L. Polk, July 
$th, 1890. 


N. R. P. A, 


SDITORIAL NOTES. 


Bring usaclub of new subscribers 
when you come to the convention next 
week. Send us a club if you don’t 
come. We send the paper three 
months for 25 cents; six month for 50 
eents; one year for $100. We wanta 
elub from your neighborhood at once. 

Ti e Southern Baptist Convention is 
in session at Norfolk, Va. Seven hun 
dred and nineteen delegates are pres- 
ent, 

With Gen. U.S Grant’s grandson 
fighting under Gon. R E. Lee’s nephew, 
it begins to look as if all Southerners 
should realizs that the days of ‘61-65 
are past. And they do. 

It ia quite apparent that the gold and 
silver eiements in the Democratic party 
will sooner or later ssparate. The real 
silver men are email in number, how- 














. ver, and they will have to vacate the 


premises. 

If the ‘‘yellow journals” are respon- 
sible for the war with Spain, it follows 
that it was quite appropriate that the 
firat battle should be fought at Manila, 
and manila paper should be substituted 
for white ‘‘news” in somes newspaper 
Offices. 


We acknowledge the receipt of sev 
eral excellent communications from 
Bryan Tyson, Long Leaf, N. C., Geo. 
EZ. Hunt, Lexington, N.C., J. P. Tin. 
gen, J. R. Luther, Dial, N. C., and 
others which in the press of matter 
are crowded out this week. 


It is hinted that a new fashion in 
letter writing is soon to be started by 
some ultra patriotic people. The decree 
is that all patriots who love our star 
spangled banner must write on white, 
blue lined paper with red ink and en- 
velopes must be of Manila paper. 

The slight illness of Associate Editor 
Poe and the absence of business man- 
ager Denmark have occasioned some 
delay in answering letters, etc , in this 
effice but subscribers and correspond. 
ents may rest assured that all business 
will be attended to as promptly as 
possible. 

Saturday's dailies represent that a 
representative of Don Carlos in Eng 
land says that in Spain it means Don 
Oarlos or a republic, *The issue of the 
war,” hesays, ‘‘so far as it concerns 
she present occupant of the throne, is 
already lost. In a very short time 
either Don Carlos will be seated upon 
the throne ora republic will be pro 
elaimed” I¢ will be remembered that 
Don Carlos is the gent who claims that 
he, instead of Alphonso, is really en. 
titled to the Spanish throne. 

Bill Arp was once one of our shrewd 
est and most entertaining writers. But 
he is getting old and childish now and 
he no longer tells the sprightly tales 
shat were so much enjoyed twenty 
yeare ago. He is not recorstructcd 
ia the present crisis when everything 
@0es to prove that we are once more a 
wnuited people, he still enlarges upon 
the wickedness of Northern soldiers 
and@ the cruel acts of the ‘Yankees ” 
Io another letter he makes an atteck 
om the Alliance. I¢ is evident that the 


“palmy days of Bill Arp are past. 


A QUESTION FOR CHAIRMAN 
BUTLER 


We wish to treat Chairman Butler 
fairly, however unfair he may bein 
his criticism of our course. Mr. Butler 
continues to talk and write of the im 
portance of getting all the voters who 
oppose gold and monopoly rule under 
one banner, etc , etc. 

Now we wish to ask a few questions 
which we hope will not be considered 
out of order. 

First, are Democratic leaders willing 
that the platforms on which these vot 
ere are asked to unite shall contain any 
one of the cardinal principles of the 
People’s party except freesilver? Why 
do not the three chairmen trot out 
their platforms and let us know 
whether we are to fight for freedom 
from monopoly rule, for free silver or 
merely for the glorious purpose of put- 
ting some se f constituted leaders in 
Cabinet positions? 

For our part we do not remember 
having heard a single Damocrat refer 
to the proposed co-operation except as 
‘fusion on silver.” And if Chairman 
Butler has graduated from the infant 
class in the reform movement, he 
should know silver is only one step to 
ward financial reform, only one act in 
the great work of reforming our finan- 
cial system. And is it not plain that 
this one thing would nos bring pros 
perity to the people? 

Suppose we were to secure freesilver, 
when it failed to better the financial 
condition of the people to the degree 
they had anticipated, would they not 
become discouraged, yea, disgusted 
with the reform movement and return 
to their wallowing in the mire? Would 
not their last state be worse than the 
firat? 

As we have said before, free silver is 
needed. The needof it has been talked 
of by reformers until now it is one of 
the most popular reforms. But it seems 
that Chairman Butler wishes us to fall 
down at the knees of the Democratic 
party, get a promise of free silver and 
@ soft place for a few leaders and then 
go off and die. We respectfully decline 
to be carried off in such shape, and be- 
cause we do this, we are said to have 
gone over “horse, foot and dragoons to 
the gold and monopoly enemy.” We 
are willing for the people tosay whether 
or not we have done this. We appeal 
from the bosses to the people and do 
noé fear their decision. 





OUR APOLOGIES, 


We wish to appologiss to our dis- 
tinguished friends, Dr. J. J. Mott, of 
Statesville, and Mr. B. F. Keith, of 
Wilmington, as they are entitled to 
more consideration than we have re. 
cently given them. At the same time 
we wish to commend Dr. Mott for his 
devotion to the Silver party. He now 
holds the fort all by himself. At one 
time the Silver party had three mem- 
bers in the State, but one of them got 
lost in the campaign of 1896. We re- 
gret that we cannot recall his name. 
More recently Mr. Keith took the 
Bryan fever and went over to the 
Democratic party. We have a very 
kind feeling for Mr. K ith, but must 
say that he didn’s treat his flourish 
ing party and Dr. Mott with the cour. 
tesy due them, and in severing his al. 
legiance he left his party ina Pickle, 
though it is still united as one mar, 80 
tospeak. It must tax Dr. Mott’s en- 
ergies severely to be compsiled to act 
as Chairman, Executive Committee, 
Secretary, leader and ‘‘the people” all 
at the same time. But the doctor is 
equal to the occasion. Recently he 
held a conference and issued an ad. 
dress, which goes to show that he is 
going to fight it out, though he has 
lost two thirds of his party. If the 
doctor will jxin the People’s Party he 
will find the only real silver party 
that will be able to cause any appre. 
hepsion among the goldites. 





SPANISH INSANITY. 


Spain has been one of the greatest of 
all the great monarchies, Hor people 
are proud, cruel, treacherous. Pride 
has ruined her. National disintegra- 
tion is rapidly going on. The end is 
near, no matter what the result of the 
present war with the United States. 
Victory for Spain is out of the ques- 
tion, unless other powers would join 
with her, and this would probably in- 
volve all the nations of earth, and even 
then, Spain would lose her prestige, 
her present form of government. 

Spain has lost much of her once vast 
territory. The present South Ameri. 
can Republics were formerly Spanish 
territory. Mexico was, also. A large 
portion of the Southern portion of the 
Uaited States was once in posession of 
Spain. With euch magnificient terri 
tory, Spaia, with good government, 
good management, could have been a 
leading power today. Now ehe only 
hw the Phillipines in the Pacific Ocean, 
with 15,000,000; Ouba and Porto Rico 
ia the atlantic, with a population of 
1 700,000, and Spain hereeilf bas a popu 
lation of about 17,000000 But even 
now the American flag is said to be 





fisating in the capitol city of the Philli 
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of these fertile islands will be gone. 


the throes of a civil revolution. 


they are in the Paillipines or Cuba. 


depend upon the patriotism of her peo 
ple. 


oftentimes in sympathy with the in- 
surgents. 
hold together much longsr. 
crash comes. 


be welcomed by the people of all Span 
ish poseesions. 


regions. 


stand a temperature of 40 degrees be- 
low gro, a melon, hke musk melon, 


plant that will grow in sand and many 
other valuable plants which the pater- 


prove useful additions to the food 


supply.” This is encouraging, and it 


seems to us that the entire Congress 
ional seed appropriation could be used 


better in thie way than by sending out 


sesds already well known here. 
——_—_——=—» -~@ + 
SOME FALSHHOODS EXPLODED, 


Certain so-called Populists, but who 
are not entitled to the name,as they de- 
serted their party and went over tothe 
Damocrats two years ago, and tried to 
betray the Populist party into the lap 
of the Democratic party, are charging 
that the editor of Taz Progressive 
F'aRMER is influenced by the fact that 
he holds a position given him by vir 
tue of the fact that co-operative fdrces 
carried the State the second time in 
1896. If this were true it would be 
more commendable for the editor of 
this paper to stand by those who re- 
posed enouzh confidence in him to elect 
him to a position than for him to desert 
those those who elected him, as some 


above have done. 

But as a matter of fact there are no 
reasonable grounds for such a charge. 
The editor of this paper stands wiere 
he did two years ago—a year before 
we held any offise and when there was 
not even a remote probability that we 
would get a position from any party 
or combition of parties—in the breach 
trying to prevent further, and, as we 
believe, more dangerous entangling 
alliaccas. Every reader of this paper 
will remember that this paper fought 
the scheme to nominate Bryan or any 
other milk and cider candidate, for 
Bryan is neither a real Democrat nor 
& Populist, ashe only advocates one 
«sential measure—free coinage. He 
does not stand on the Populist plat 

form, and the Chicago platform ia ex- 
plicit upon but one important plank— 
that of free coinage. The other finan- 
cial and reform planks being mere 
buncombe. 

But we can go further back to prove 
that our course is entirely consiatent. 
We have always been shy on fusion of 
any kind. But in 1894 when it seemed 
apparent that a combination could 
whip the Democrats in this State and 
give the State an honest election law, 
political, social and business freedom, 
we joined in and did what we could to 
make it success. We have heartily 
approved the good work done and 
boldly and unceesingly condemned the 
bad. 

Ia brief, we are trying now to pre 

vent the destruction of the People’s 
party, and the putting to use of its ma- 
terial for building up a party that has 
no better record so far as silver legiala- 
tion is concerned than the Republican 
party. We have no faith in Demo. 
cratic professions. We believe many 
members of that party are as honest, 
as ssalous and as consistent in their 
views as Populists, but they are doomed 
to disappointment if they believe their 
party leaders mean to keep faith, for 
monopolists and goldbuge will manage 
to control, at least enough of the party 
to prevent any good legislation. We 
believe we are correct in this. 


Ths impression seems to have ; one 
abroad that the People’s party is 
divided in North Carolina. We see no 
signs of it at all. A few Democrats 
who have been scouting around ia the 
Poople's party are trying to reach the 
ousposte of their own party lines, and 
have in this way created a falee idea. 

































































pines and it has also been hoisted at 
one point in Cuba. In ashort time all 


At this moment Spain proper is in 
A di- 
vided house cannot stand. Tne rebela 
or Insurgents are as thick in Spain as 


With a large poriion of her soldi:r in 
the Phillipines and Oubda it is difficult 
to maintain even a semblance of order 
in Spain. Her national debt is now too 
large to enable her to purchase ‘sup- 
plies for a large army and navey, and 
if she had the supplies she could not 


The officers of her army are 
naturally loyal because they are paid, 
but the m2n are starved, sick, discour- 
aged, and worse than ail else, are 


Hence she cannot hope to 
Ii will be 
well for all the earth when the final 
Doubtless a republic will 
supplant the monarchy, and this will 


a 0 0 

We learn from the Naw Time that 
the commissioner sent by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to Russia has returned 
and brought many valuable seedg of 
plants that are suitable for the arid 
“In Cantral Asia,” it says, 
“he found an alfalfa that resists 
drought and heat, cherries that will 


that will. keep all winter, a fodder 


nalistic department will distribute free 
to farmers in those sections of - this 
country where their cultivation will 





of those cfficeholders referred to, 


















That great and only Democratic an 
nex and recruiting station for Popu- 
lista who are confiding enough to be 
lieve that the Democratic party has 
reformed, Chairman Butiler’s organ ia 
grinding out stuff with which it hopes 
to create the impression that THz Pro 
GRESSIVE F'aRMmER is an obstructionist; 
that it is trying to stand in the way of 
getting all the reform forces, i. e. the 
silverites, real and otherwise, together. 
Chairman Butler can’t get anybody 
cutside of his own newepaper cffice to 
believe such rot as that. THE Pro 
GRESSIVE F'ARMER was trying to get the 
reform forces together long before Mr. 
Butler put in his oar, and it certainly 
has been as industrious since he j ined. 
Ion 1892 Mr. Butler tried to hold the 
men who now compose the Populist 
party in the Democratic party by a 
bold scheme he concocted to ‘‘capture” 
the machinery of that party. This was 
& complete failure. He dare not deny 
this. Even after the men broke away 
and began the preliminary stepe to 
organiz3 the new party in thie State 
Butler protested and pulled back. He 
dare not deny this. Finally, seeing 
that he could not bea leader in his 
own party, and knowing he could in 
the new, he came over and made a 
brilliant canvass for the new party 
that summer. But for four years he 
has been trying, apparently, to get 
back into the Damccratic party. But 
he does not wish to return without a 
following. We regret tomention these 
unpleasant things, and will not go as 
far as we might, but we feel that the 
public are entitled to a fair warning. 

THE PROGRESSIVE Farmer is willing 
to make as many sacrifi:es to get the 
reform forces together as anybody, 
but it is not willing to see the People’s 
party ciptured and let captive into a 
party that has a record of broken 
promises as long as the moral law. 
There can be an honest differercs as 
to policy and measures in the Pzople’s 
party, and we do not propose to mince 
matters when we see a dangerous 
policy outlined. We believe that a 
good many Populists have been made 
to believe that it will be a good move 
to make @ “proposition” to the Demo- 
crats. It will not be fair, it will not be 
honest, to make a proposition unless it 
is one they can accept, and if they 
should accept it, we honestly believe 
that the reform movement would ba 
temporarily destroyed, the people dis 
appointed, disgusted and discouraged. 
Friends, think about this. 





A SAD EDITOR. 


- The average editor keeps a stiff upper 
lip and appears to be about as happy 


@s the average man, in epite of the 


trialathat besothim. But occasionally 
when the burden becomes too heavy to 
be borne, he makes guod use of his 
pen in ridding himself of it. For in 
stance, a melancholy picture of an 
editor’s life in the State of Washington 
is drawa by the Roslyn Sentinel: 

There are always thoss who will 
kick. For instance, if you publish 
jokes with whiskers on them, some 
will aay that you should be in a luna 
tic joint; if you don’t print something 
to amile at, they say you are a pessim 
istic fossil. If you spread yourself and 
write a good original article, they will 
say itisetolen. If you reprint an article, 
they say you can’t write. If you say 
a deserving word of a man, you are 
partial; if you compliment the ladies, 
the men are jealous; and if you don’t 
the verdict of the ladies is to the effect 
that your paper is not fit to use in the 
construction of a bustle. If you stay 
in your cffise, you are afraid to remain 
on the streets; if you do, you are lazy. 
If you look seedy, you are squander. 
ing your money; if you wear good 
clothes, you are a dude and don’t pay 
for them If you play a social game 
of any kind and get stuck, you are a 
fisb; if you win you are atin horn, 
and so it goes through one continual 
round of pleasant complications 





The Conferenca of the Methodiat 
Episcopal Church South in Baltimore 
last week commended McKinley for 
his ¢ ff rts to avert war. 





A BUSINESS CONVENTION, 


Wake County Populist Convention 
was held too late for us to get a full 
report in last issue It is needless to 
say that it was a Populist convention, 
nota Democratic annex jollification. 
Tne following resolutions were intro 
duced by Mr. Thad Ivey and went 
through unanimously: 

Resolved, That we endorse our Na 
tional and State platforms as promul- 
gated at our last National and State 
conventions. 

9. Believing that the Populist party 
stands for just and righteous laws, for 
many needed reforms, for a govern. 
ment of the people for all the people, 


office in North Carolina during tte 


THE ORGAN GRINDS SOME MORE. 


graceful records made by their prede- 
cessors, therefore resolved: That we 
reassert our confidence in and pledge 
our united and determined efforts for 
the success of the Populist party. 

38 That we reassert our condemna- 
tion of the former unjust, partisan and 
extravagant management of the affairs 
of Wake county in the hands of the 
former administration who turned the 
county over to the present adminietra 
tion $45 000 in debt. Taat we endorse 
and commend to ail the people in this 
county, espscially the tax payers, the 
present administration. We call 
especial attention to the fact that by 
equal justice to all and prudent econ- 
Omy $13 000 have been saved to them 
the first year as shown by comparing 
published annual statements. 

4 While recognizing that wearea 
minority party, we fully reali, that 
we hold the balance of power, and 
hereby assert our determination to use 
this balance of power for the continu- 
ance of the present clean, «ffi sient, just 
and economical government as admin 
istered by Populist cfficials in North 
Carolina and especially in Wake 
county. 





EVERY SHEEP BREEDER SHOULD 
READ IT. 


“The Domestic Sheep; Ita Culture 
and General Management,” is the title 
of Henry S:sewart’s latest work on 
sheep. 

This book has in course of prepara 
tion for several years and is the crown- 
ing work of Mr. Stewart's life. It con 
tains 372 pages and ia illustrated with 
165 engravings, representing sheep lite 
in all its varied departments. The 
price is $1 50. 

While ail the outside world is j>in- 
ing in a chorus of praise of Mr, Ssew- 
art’s book. North Carolina, the bome 
of Mr. Stewart, should show that it, 
too, appreciates the value of the work. 

Farmers’ Voice truly says: 

“Tais is just such a volume as every 
sheep breeder should have, read, study, 
and to which he should constantly 
refer. ‘ 

“It covers the whole range of sheep. 
breeding in the thorough manner that 
has given Henry Stewart his great rep 
utation as an agricultural writer. 

“It gives the history of the various 
breeds, their characteristica, the cli 
mate and food best suited to them. It 
tells about when to breed, how to 
mate, how to care for breeding stock 
and lambs. Diseases of sheep, and 
how to treat them, is one of the strong 
features of this work. Wool and its 
uses is considered; in fact, no detail of 
sheep breeding is slurred over or neg. 
lected.” 

It is the kind of book to make the 
sheep- breeder who reads it say, ‘‘Well, 
how on earth did I ever get along with. 
out itt” The prices of one sheep pays for 
it. I¢ may save you the lives of many. 
We send this great book ($1 50) and 
THe PROGRESSIVE FARMER one year 
(1.00) Sor only $225 Sead in your or- 
ders. 


FOR BETTER SCHOOLS. 


Charity and Children is—and all 
newspapers should be—interested in 
the public school question. It says: 
“I¢ the plain cisizens of our State, 
who are as honest as the day is long, 
would turn out to the primaries this 
year and demand in terms that could 
not be misunderstood that the poor 
children of North Carolina shall, for 
once, get their deserts, there would be 
& mighty shaking among the dry 
bones in the valley, and you would 
hear less about the cffiises and more 
about the public welfare. But the 
office hunters are in the ring, and the 
wool hat boys are on the outsides.” 
Neverthelees if the people go about 
this work in the right matter these 
“*wool hat boys” can accomplish much, 
Our public school system has been 
wotully neglected, and for our part we 
think it much better to prepare the 
girls and boys of the present day for 
the duties of citizenship than to send 
the older ones to kill (or be killed by) 
the Saniards. 


MISTAKES OF CI: Y PEOPLE. 








The funny papers make lots of fun 
of the farmer, but the tables are turned 
now and then. An exchange teils of a 
Western girl who expressed much 
sympathy for the poor farmer because 
of his cold job of harvesting his winter 
wheat. Another exchange expressed 
@ desire to see a field of tobacco when 
it was just plugging out. But the 
Oarthage damsel who asked which 
cow gave the buttermilk, is entitled to 
tne whole cake. And a Dallas City 
girl, who on her return from a visit o 
the country was asked if she ever saw 
anyone milk @ cow replied: * Oa yes 
Indeed I have; it tickles me to death 
to see uncle jerk two of the cow’s fau 
cete at the same time.” 

And so the fellow with hayseed im 





last two years in marked contrast with 
the extravagant, incompetent and dic-| 


his hair has a laugh at the expense of 
his city cousins occasionally. 


It the Democratic party has really 





© formed, why is it that gold monop- 





. Latest War N ews, 


At the time of going to preas (M n- 
day 10a m) a great battle «ff Porto 
Rico is hourly expected. 

After waiting nearly a wack news 
direct from Dewey reached Washing. 
ton Saturday. The raport in last 
week's is2ue was correct. Diwey killed 
hundreds of Spaniards, destroying the 
entire Pacific Spanish fi2at of eleven 
warships. Notan Amorican was killed 
acd only six were wounded A glo- 
rious victory. The sentiment is grow. 
ing that Uncle Sam should hold the 
Philippines. It is thought that the 
war will be pushed with such vigor 
thatit will last but a few more weeks, 
and it is probable that Spain will loge 
Cuba, Porto Rico and the Pailippines 
when she might have averted the war 
by simply declaring Cuba free. 

Today’s (Monday’s) Washington 
Post says that between Sixty and 
eighty thousand troops will be landed 
at once in Cuba for the purpose of 
driving out the Spaniards. The Poat’s 
statement, however, is contradicted by 
others. 


FACTS ABOUT CORN. 














Frequent cultivation prevents the 
evaporation of misture from the goil 
and secures its retention for the use of 
the corn plant. 

When the corn is ripe, or nearly go, 
the dry matter which the crop con- 
tains is found, about one half in the 
ears, less than a third in the stalks 
and one-fifth in the leaves Of sorghum 
the larger share of the total weight 
in dry matter i3 found in the stalkg, 
but on the other hand, 45 56 per cent. 
of the protein isin the leaves, a little 
more than a third in the tops and less 
than a4 fifth in the stalks. These ex- 
periments go to show that in harvest. 
ing either of these forage crops atten. 
tion should be given to the preserva. 
tion of the leaves and stslks since 
they contain so large a proportion of 
the nutritive ingredients 

At the Michigan Siasion in 1897 it 
was found that when the corn wag 
nearly ripe less than half of the dry 
matter was in the ears, the other half 
being about exually divided between 
the stalks and the leaves. 

One way of preserving the fodder in 
good shape for feeding is to put both 
ears and fodder into the silo. As te 
the stage of ripeness at which the crop 
should be cut, the results of the ex- 
periments carried on in 1896 and 1807 
g0 toshow that the maximum yield of 
dry matter and nutrients is obtained 
by allowing the crop to mature until 
the ears are well glazed. Between the 
time when the kernels began to glass 
and full ripeness there is a gain of over 
one eighth in dry matter, one sixth in 
starch, sugar and other carbohydrates 
and one fifth in fat. The study of 
the losses in the silo go to show that 
there may be danger cf allowing the 
corn to stand too long, especially in hot 
and dry weather, making the silage 
too dry toodry to secure the proper 
fermentation. 





COST OF CORN AND OATS. 
The Illinois Experiment Station has 
been trying to learn the cost of raising 
corn and oata in that State. 

A carefully devised blank for filliag 
in every item, such as cost of seed, 
breaking, harrowing. rolling, planting, 
fertilizing, cultivating, harvesting, 
hauling, hueking, storing, etc., was 
sent to thousands of farmers through - 
out the State. O/ the 102 counties ia 
the State, 76 were represented in the 
replies. The lowest cost represented 
for corn was 11; cents per bushel, in 
Edgar county, and the highest was 88 
cents, in Edwards county, From the 
data secured the station figures out the 
average cost at 17; cents per bushel, 
or $9 35 per acre. 

In the case of oats, the lowest cost 
reported was 12 cents per bushel, im 
Cass county, and the highest was 56 
cents in Moultrie county, averaging 15 
cents per bushel, or $6 per acre. 

The cost of raising corn and oate in 
thie State is much greater, as the lands 
here, unlike the Illinois lands are not 
80 well suited for their culture. 


FOR THE FARM BOY. 





You want good advice? Rise early. 
Be abstemious. Be frugal. Attend to 
your own business and never trust it 
toanother. Be not afraid of work, 
and diligently, too, with your own 
hands. Treat everyone with civility 
and respect. Good manners insure 
success. Accomplish.what you under- 
take. Never be mean—rather give than 
take the odd shilling. Honesty is not 
only the best policy, but the only 
policy. Time is money. e@ your 
word as good as your bond. Reckon 
the hours of the day as so many del- 
lars, the minutes as so many eente. 
Live within your income. Ninety- 
nine may say no, the hundredth, yes. 
Take off your coat; don’t be afraid ef 
manual labor. America is large 





oliste sill manage to. control the party? 


enough for all.— Farmers’ Tribune, 
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STATE NEWS. 


gram of the'State Prees—Drops f Turpentine 
aad Grains of Rice from the East -Olusters 
ef Grapes and Tobacco Stems from the 
Morth—Stalks of Corn and Grains of 
Wheat from the West—Peanuts 
and Ootton Seed from the South 

Murphy Scout: At the home of 
James Whitaker, one mile from An- 
drews, 8 most remarkable family re- 
union occurred last week, there being 
present children, grandchildren, great- 
great grandchildren and kindred, 70 io 
number. Mr. Whitaker is 84 years of 
age and vigorous in mind and body for 
one of his years. 

Durham Sun: Three car loads ef 
Cubans passed through Durham Sun 
day afternoon, attached to the evening 
train. They were not prepossessing in 
looks and most of them talked Span 
ish. They were going from New York 
to Key West. Some one here called 
out, ‘‘What’s the matter with Lee?” 
and they gave three rousing cheers, 


In the case of Hatton Perry, con- 
demned to be hanged May 12:h, the 
commieeioners at April meeting order 
ed that he be publicly executed, have 
reccinded the order and the execution 
will be private. This is in accordance 
with the Jaw that directs all executions 
shail be private unless otherwise or 
dered by the commissioners .— Wash- 
ington Messenger. 


Murphy Scout: William Donaldson 
of Brasstown is an aged man. He in- 
formed us that he had raised 13 chil 
dren, never had a physician called in, 
never bad bought a pound of bacon or 
flour, a oushel of corn or meal, or any- 
thing that could be raised on the farm. 
In fact, ever since he had kept house 
he had bought but little aside from cof- 
fee and salt. His wife has done all the 
housework. They make an interesting 
and remarkable couple. 


Salisbury World: A Newton lady 
whose son left home yes‘erday to enlist 
in the army, was so overcome with 
grief that she swooned away at the 
depot. The mother followed her son to 
the train, and, although he hid in the 
car, she found him and pleaded with 
him to stay at home. He was obdur 
ate, however, «und the mother’s words 
fellon deaf ears. She had to leave the 
train as it was pulling out and fainted 
away on the platform. 


It is reported that a ceertain citizen 
of Midway township, while in Win 
ston one day last week imbibed a little 
too freely of ‘‘Cat Fight.” The afore- 
said citizen passed the cffice where 
volunteers were enlisting and, a patri 
otic feeling coming over him, he step 
ped in gavein hisnsme. He returned 
home and forgot ali about his enlisting, 
but was reminded of the fact ina more 
forcible than pleasant manner a few 
days later when an c flicer came to his 
houge, took him in custody and car-. 
ried him to Winston. He is now one 
of the ‘soldier boys” at Raleigh and is 
doubtless bewailing the fates of ‘‘Cat 
Fight,” which caused him to becomea 
volunteer in Uucle Sam’s army.— 
Lexington Dispatch. 


Monday afternoon while Robert Ca- 
sey, a colored boy was playing witha 
number of companions near the water 
works on Swannanoa he was shot by 
Peter Summers. The shooting was 
done by a rifia of small caliber. The 
victim of the accident died early this 
morning at the Mission hospital. Not 
withstanding the fect that the boy 
stated befor his death that the shoot 
ing was not intentional, Summey was 
arrested on @ warrant sworn out by 
Deputy Sheriff McDcnald. The case 
came up before Justice VanGilder. It 
is said that a number of witnesses will 
testify that the boys had quarreled 
just before the shooting, and that 
Summey had been heard to curse Ca 
sey.— Asheville Citizen. 

——qgq«© se ae 


THE MAY NEW TIME, 


ASplendid Number of the Best Reform 
Magazine in the World 

Tae New Time claims that the war 
with Spain will prove to be of vaet 
benefit to the reform movement. Ina 
ringing editorial Editor Adams declares 
that this is the firet righteous war 
which has been waged between two 
great nations in centuries. He points 
out that the wealthy ever have opposed 
& War unless it be for conquest or mar- 
kets, and denounces the ‘peace at any 
Price patriot” as the legitimate success 
ors of the Tories of 1776 and the pol 
troon merchants of 1812. The claim is 
Made that the war with Spain will 
Srouse the letent spirit of American 
liberty and inspire the people to cor 
rect home abuses after they have liber. 
ated Cuba. The editoral depatment is 
88gressively American, but consistent 
With the feforms so earnestly advocat- 
ed by the magazine. : , 

The New Time is for war. It says 
the war is the best thing that has yet 

Ppened for the reform movement. 
Read the May number. The cartoons 
re superb. Let us forwasd your sub 
Scription of one dollar fora year. Our 
Clubbing rate for The New Time and 
Tas Progressiva FARMER is $1.60. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: MAY 10, 1898. 








THE PEOPLE'S PLATFORM. 


Direct Graduated Taxation !lustrated 


and Its Practical Operation Shown-- | : 
The System Wonld Pay the War Debt ' can be authorised to co anes es ey 


Without Bonds, 
— Correspondence of The Progressive Far- 


CHAPTER 12. 

Tnere are some who favor a grad- 
uated system of taxation who have not 
the time to study out its operation so 
as to explain it to others who have 
never given it enough investigation to 
understand it. The system is not a 
“make shift” 
some of the old party platforms; but 
it is a complete revolution in taxation 
pric ciple as compared with the present 
modes which now rests the burden of 
tax most heavily on industrial people 
and most lightly on the accumulations 
of wealth. 

Its purpose is to reverse this order 
and to cause the large aggregations of 
weaith to bear the heavier end of the 
burden because they are more able to 
bear it, and because it will give indus 
trial people more liberty and encour- 
agement. 

To use the idea of Thomas Jefferson 
as given in his letters tc Joseph Madi 
son from France, when advocating 
graduated taxation, the rate, or per 
centum of tax was to be graded as well 
as the property to be taxed ‘‘in geo- 
metrical progression as they rise.” 

This graduation must not be so ad 
justed as that the maximum of tax will 
confiscate any part.of large fortunes 
belonging to the rich, nor yet so as to 
allow properties in the hands of indus. 
trial people to escape the minimum of 
tax. 
Equity in. application to all the peo- 
ple, must prevail and the payment of 
a@ just tax according to the ability of 
each person to pay, is a patriotic duty 
that rests upon all. 

To illustrate clearly, I will allow that 
the geometrical steps of increase in the 
value of property above $100, be fixed 
at $100, and the geometrical increase 
in the rate per centum be fixed at one 
thousandth of one per cent. First 
providing that the first hundred dol 
lars or less that any person has shall 
pay 10 cents only. 

Thus the system will appear as fol 
lows: 

First $100 will pay 10 cents. 

Second $100 at 2-1,000 of 1 per cent. 
will pay 2 mills. 

Third $100 at 3-1 000 of 1 per cent. 
will pay 3 mills. 

Fourth $100 at 4 1,000 of 1 per cent. 
will pay 4 mills, 

Fitth $100 at 5-1,000 of 1 per cent. 
wil pay 5 mills. 

Sixth $100 at 6 1,000 of 1 per cent. 
will pay 6 mills. 

Seventh $100 at 7- 1,000 of 1 per cent. 
will pay 7 mills. 

E:ghth $100 at 8-1,000 of 1 per cent. 
will pay 8 mills. 

Ninth $100 at 9-1,000 of 1 per cent. 
will pay 9 miils. 

Tenth $100 at 10-1000 of 1 per cent. 
will pay 1 cent. 

Thus the first $1,000 possessed will 
pay 14 and 4-10c. 

Eleventh $100 at 11-100 of 1 per cent. 
will pay 1 cent 1 mill. 

Twelfth $100 at 12 1,000 of 1 per 
cent. will pay 1 cent 2 milis. 

Thirteenth $100 at 13-000 of 1 per 
cent. will pay 1 cent 3 mills. 

Fourteenth $100 at 14 1000 of 1 per 
cent. will pay 1 cent 4 mills. 

Fifteenth at $100 15-1,000 of 1 per 
cent. will pay 1 cent 5 mills. 

Sixteenth $100 at 16-1,000 of 1 per 
cent. will pay 1 cent 6 mills. 

Seventeenth $100 at 17-100 of 1 per 
cent. will pay 1 cent 7 mills. 

EKighteenth $100 at 18-1 000 of 1 per 
cent. will pay 1 cent 8 mills 

Nineteenth $100 at 19-1,000 of 1 per 
cent. will pay 1 cent 9 mills. 

Twentieth $100 at 20 1,000 of 1 per 
cent. will pay 2 cents. 

Thus the second $1,000 posses:ed will 
pay 155-10c. Continuing the tables 
on the same ratio we find that the 
third $1,000 will pay 25.5c, and that 
the first $10,000 will pay $5139, and 
that the first $100,000 will pay $466 40 5 

The above will show the graduated 
principle of the system and those who 
wish can follow it up to fird the tax 
that estates valued in the millions 
would pay and they will find that it 
will be a complete check to the exor-. 
mous aggregations of millionaires. If 
applied to great combined corporations 
and trusts, treating them as individual 
estates and grading the tax thereon, it 
will literally abolish them, unless it be 
co-operative manufaciuring in which 
the operatives are part owners of the 
stock. 

We have laws and laws about check 
ing and prohibiting corporation and 
trust powers but they are to little and 
no purpose in their effects for the 
power atill goes on crushing the ener- 
gies of the people and robbing them. © 

Oae may sey, ‘Well, that plan will 
operate well for the General Govern- 
ment, but how about States, counties 
and towns! A town may. not have 
more than $50,000 of property and not 
&@ person,injit who possesses more than 





$10,000, and I see by your table he will 


political policy, like} 





Only pay $5 18.” Ireply, ‘precisely as 
it is done under the present system. 
The board by whom the levy is made 


given point on the ecale of rate per 
cent.” For example, the amount to be 
raised in a State, a county or a town 
may require that it commence at 1 per 
cent. ; the table then will appear as fol- 
lows: 

First $100 at 11-1,000 per cent. will 
pay $1 and 1 mill. 

Second $100 at 1 2-1,000 per cent. will 
pay $1 and 2 mills. 

Third $100 at 1 3-1 000 per cent. will 
pay $1 and 3 mills, 

Fourth $100 at 14-1,000 per cont. 
will pay $1 and 4 miils, 

8o continuing the table we find that 
the first $1,000 at this rate will pay 
$10045 Thereis no diffi:ulty what- 
ever in adjusting the system to all 
taxation. 

I have prepared this article hurriedly 
and there may be errors, but it will 
show clearly the operation of graduated 
taxation which has been eo much 
taiked over and written about. 

Graduated taxation is obtaining in- 
creased favor wherever it has been 
adopted and is in force, It has never 
proved to bea failure. If adopted by 
this country jst now for the purpose 
of raising funds to carry on this war 
with Spain, the burden could be 
borne easily by the accumulated wealth 
of the Nation to the relief of industry 
and industrial people. With the help 
of an issue of legal tender money to 
begin upon, it would supercede the 
necessity of an issue of any interest- 
bearing bonds, which are a ten times 
greater burden to the people than the 
raising of, and destruction of great 
armies on the field of battie. 

Almost the entire army will be raised 
from the industrial families whose 
wealth does not exceed $1000. Itis 
enough that this patriotic soldiery 
shall bare their breasts in defense of 
their homes and to maintain the honor 
and power of the Nation, and in view 
of the surplus wealth of the Nation 
which these same industrial people 
have already produced, they should 
be shielded as much as possible from 
the financial burdens which follows 
this necessary, but very great sacri- 
fice, 

So the graduated system of tax read. 
ily adjusts itself to exigencies like war 
as well as other demar ds for increased 
taxation. 

The system is at once feasible, prac. 
tical, just and equitable and also 
charitable towards all industrial hon- 
est people. 


Mica, N. C. 
—_— 2 + 
SAVE THE REFORM PARTY. 


SAMUEL ARCHER, 


An Appeal For the Only Silver Party in 
America 
Oorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., May 2, 1898. 


As you well know we are as a 
nation now in the midst of a great 
revolution, and we might include the 
whole world, for all pations now seem 
to be in commotion and on the look- 
out, and what what tbe result will be 
no man knoweth. But I wish to con- 
fine myself more particularly to the 
political c: mmotion of our own Siate. 
We are certainly in a mess to say the 
least of it. What a grand spectacie 
for angels to behold! The nations of 
the earth look on in amsz2ment. 
What do they eee? Men, claiming to 
be good Populists and reformers 
wanting to join hands with the very 
men who hate them and have been 
trying to destroy them as a party ever 
since it was organized—ard for what? 
All, they will tell you is for silver—the 
very thing the Demccratic party has 
done more to destroy than everything 
eise. The records will bear me out in 
this. So we must know that there is 
some other -inducement, which can 
only be personal gain, to claim that it 
is for the greatest good to the greatest 
good to the greatest number carries a 
libel On its face. Who, pray tell me, 
is it that have possession of the Demo- 
cratic party today? Is itnot the same, 
old crew that have been pillaging the 
grand old State from one end to the 
other for the last twenty years, and 
now they want the Pops to help them 
get a new lease on it. And I am gor- 
ry to say some of the pie hungry 
fellows are wanting to help them. I, 
for one, will never be a party to the to 
the destruction of the very principles 
for which I left the old rotten machine 
to maintain, 

Some wish to kaow how we can re- 
fuse to co operate with one of the old 
parties and co-operate with the other 
and be consistent with our. princi- 
ples. 

I will tell you, my brothers, how I 
see it. While we, as a party, had 
nothing in common with the Republi- 
can party on. National issues, we had 
@ great deal. to bind us together on 
State .effsire; for instance, we area 
unit on franchise—a free ballot and: a 
fair count, .which the constitution: 
guarantees to every American citizen 
of a sound mind—the only hope of the 


you destroy the manhood-of the na- 
tion, and also the education of the 
State. They are with us, which con- 
stitutes and counts for more than any 
one thing in the permanent improve 
ment of the citizens that the State can 
bestow. 

Had it not been for the grand fraud 
perpetrated by some designing men for 
selfish purposes in the last legislature, 
there would bave been some good and 
lasting work done for the State’s beet 
interest. I allude to the unholy fight 
made on the senatorship. It was a 
grand farce from start to finish. If 
Pritchard was a goldbug in ‘96, he 
was no less a goldbug in 94 when Mr. 
Butler voted for him. The only d:ff- 
erence was that in '96 Mr. Butler had 
changed hia tactics, and, therefore, 
Mr. Pritchard did not suit his St. Louis 
trade. There are also a great many 
Pops that do not suit Mr. Butler’s late 
deal with (‘‘Bond Bili”) Jones, and in 
order to get rid of them he has under- 
taken to read them out of the party. 
I could write column after column, 
but this is enough. My head grows 
sick when I think of the situation. 

Yours for straightforward action, 

J. P. ALEXANDER. 


—_—_———s oe 
GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF 
RAIROADS. 


By an overwhelming msjority the 
people of the Helvetian Republic have 


sustained the measure passed in coun 
cil last october for the purchase of the 
railway system by the State 

It is frequently remarked that own 
ership of railways by the government 
is a monarchial idea and does not com 
port with government by the people. 
The successful working of the pian in 
the French Republic and its adoption 
by the Swiss, however, are significant 
facts. 

At eny rate, there was no such dan 
ger invoived in our own government 

coming the temporary owner of the 
Kaneas Pacific lines as to warrant 
Attorney General Griggs and his col- 
leagues in sacrificing $6 500,000 ot the 
people’s bard earned money to the 
Uaion Pacific syndicate of bankers.— 
New York Herald. 


TWO PRESIDENTS. 

Glancing now at the administration 
of Mr. Cleveland, we see the palsied 
band of greed shaping the policy and 
merring the destiny of a great nation; 
we see golden gods, bonded altars, syn- 
dicate priests and interest bearing 
gospels; we see the dollar made the 
master and the man made the slave; 
we eee toil disheartened and humanity 
weary; we see hypocrisy enthroned 
and false pretenses sanctified; we see 
patriotism sold and find honor on the 
market; we see the people betrayed 
and Democracy crippled, and finally 
we see it all end amid the contempt of 
the honest and the curses of the poor. 
But when we turn to Jefferson we 
breathe a different atmosphere, we 
stand beneath a different sky and gaze 
on a different sun. Here are the altars 
of liberty, equality and justice, from 
which radiate those forces that encour 
age the toiler, that cheer the patriot, 
that ennobls a people and that build a 

State.—Ex Gov. Jno. P. Altgeld. 
9 e~<@ « 


HAD NOTAHING TO SAY. 





You want to be a soldier, Jim? Well 
I don’t blame you, lad, 

The fever that has hit you now once 
monkeyed with your dad. 

I know exactly how you feel, you're 
achin’ fur @ scrap. 

An’ want to go an’ help to wipe ol’ 
Spain ciean cff the map. 

When I was young an’ full o’ nerve in 
eighteen sixty one. 

I wasn’t haif content till I was coupled 
to a gun. 

An’ now that you’re a feelin’ in the 
game ol)’ hostile way, 

An’ want to emulate your dad, I’ve 
not a word to say. 


I hope you’ve reckoned up the cost, an’ 
counted it up well, 

Fur war, as Gen’ral Sherman said, 
ain’t fur removed from heli! 

You'll find it aim’t no picnic, Jim; 
you’il soon find out that you 

Wan’t have a bit o’ nerve too much in 
pullin’ of you through. 

It ain’t no circus day effair when shells 
begin to bust, 

An’ comrades lay in blood an’ pain a 
writhin’ In the dust, 

An’ bullets, jes’ like maddened bees, 
zip past in fiendish way, 

But if you have a mind to go, I’ve not 
a word to Bay. 


I guess your mother wont object; I 
heered her say last night 

She wished she only was a man 40 she 
could go an’ fight. 

’T’ll be an awful trial, though, fur her 
to see you start, 

An’ one that’s mighty apt to break her 
pore old mother’s heart. 

Jes’ tell her ina manly way that you 
are bound to go, 

That you’re true blood America from 
top clean down to toe, 

An’ if she asks you what I think, jes’ 
tell her that’s O K, 

TH&t we have had a4 taik an’ I have 
nothin’ more to say. 


I want to tell you, honest, boy, that 
this ain’t no surprise, 
I’ve seen the sparks of loyal pride a 
a@ dancin’ in your eyes, 
An’ I’ve been waitin’ fur a week to 
‘ hear you make you talk, 
An’ show your daddy that you come of 
ood ol’ fighin’ stock. 
An’ now, tociose the matter up, I'll 
tell you, further, Jim, 
Your daddy would have knocked you 
or you’d a walio him, 
If, when you’d heard your country 
» all, you’d made a coward play— 
I’m proud io’ you, God bless you, boy! 





common people. Destroy that and 


That’s all I’ve got to say ! 
—Frank Tarki Baker, in Indian- 
apolis Joarnal (with apologies to 
James Whitcomb Riley). - 





FITZ LEE. 
SWORN IN. 


And “Fighting Joe” 
Wheeler Also Takes 
the Oath of Office as 
Major General in the 
Service of the United 
States Army. 


CRANT'S GRANDSON 
SERVE UNDER LEE 


The Son of Nellie Grant, at Bis Fepe. 
cial Request, to be Made a Colonel 
and Appointed by General Lee Under 
His Commacrd--Young John A. Logan 
Seeks Similar Honor---Assignment of 
Commancs Not Yet Designated 


WASHINGTON May 6.— Not since 1861, 
when Col. Robert E. Lee surrendered 
his commsnd and cast his lot with the 
South hasa Lee been prominent in our 
army until to-day, when Fitzhugh 
Lee tock the oath ofa M: jor General of 
Volunteers. - 

The ceremony attending it was im- 
pressive, because of its simplicity. 

General Lee arrived at the War De 
par'ment abcut noon and remained 
with Adjutant General Carbin until 
his commission was sent from the 
White House. 

At 1:15 s’clock he walked into the 
room of the chief clerk, commission 
in hacd, and before A. N. Thompson, 
@ notary public, took the following 
oath: 

“I do solemnly swear that I will 
bear true faith avd allegiance to the 
United States of America, and that I 
serve them honestly end faithfully 
against all their enemies whomsoever, 
and that I will obey the orders of the 
President of the United States and the 
orders of the cfficers appointed over 
me, according to the rules and articles 
of war.” 

General Lee was dressed in a plain 
dark suit. 

Col. Swann, the Assistant Adjutant 
Generel, accompanied General L:e. 
He was dressed in full regimentals, 
which made the contrast more strik- 
ing. 

Gen. Swann retired after accompa- 
ning Geneneral Le into the presence 
of Notary Thompson, and standing 
alone, with no one present but the no 
tary and a female typewriter, he took 
the oath to defend his country. 

He remarked j>cularly, at its con- 
clusion, that the circumstances and 
surroundings were quite different 
when he was made a Msjor G :-neral in 
the Confederate army. 

General L2e has not received orders 
yet, and does not know where he will 
be assigned to duty. 

Mr. Algernon Sartoris Gran, a grand. 
son of General U S Grant. is to te 
appointed a Colonel of Velunteers, 
and Mr. John A. Logan is after the 
same rank. Both want to serve on 
General Lse’s staff, and he will prob. 
ably appoint them them both. 


LEE AT THE HORSE SHOW. 


WasHINGTON, May 6.—General Lee 
appeared at the horse show here this 
afternoon, and was given a novation. 
The band struck up “Dixie,” where. 
upon the greatest enthusiasm pre- 
vailed. 


JOB ¥ HEELER ALSO TAKES THE OATH 


WasuHiratTon, May 6.—Gen. Joseph 
A. Wheeler, the noted ex Confederate 
cavalrymau, was to-day sworn in as 
Major General in the United States 
army, taking the same oath as that 
eadninisted to Gineral Fitzhugh L2e. 

Both received their commissions this 
afternoon, but they have not yet had 
their commands a» igned, 

General U. 8. Grant’s grandson, Al- 
gerpon Satoris Grant, the cldest son 
of ‘‘Nellie Grant” as his mother is fa 
miliarly remembered when her-father 
occupied the White Houre, will be 
among the first to be appointed by 
Genera; Lee to serve under him, at 
his (young Grant’s) request. 

GEN FITZ L¥E'S COMMAND — OVER A THOU: 

BAND APPLICATIONS FOR APPOINT 

MENTS ON HIS STAFF. 


RicHMOND Va, May 6—Gen Lee is 
expected to return from Washington 
to morrow, and he hopes to be able to 
spend Sunday with his sged mother, 
at Fredericksburg, whom he has not 
seen since last October. 

The immense number of applications 
received by the General for appoint- 
ments on his et ff is unprecedented, 
and almost incredible—over a thou 
sand such formal applications have 
been received by him already, and 
they are coming in by the hundreds 
daily. 

I seems as though nearly every 
prominent and aspiring embryo sol. 
dier, North and Soutb, wants to fight 
under ‘Fitz Lee ” 


The Stuart Horse Guards, of this, 


city. which is being reorganized, has 
tendered its services to Gen. Lee, and 
he has assured Capt. Oary that if the 
troop is gotten in good condition, he 
will make personal application to the 
Secretary of War to have the com. 
mand assigned to duty at his head- 
quartera The ‘ etill declines 
to aay who will be appointed on h 
staff. Six members have to be well 
equipped military men. Over a thou- 
sand applications have been received, 
inchoting one from a distinguished au- 
thor. 


isi I would ve her 


Christian Life Column. 


HAS THY BROTHER FALLEN? 


Has thy brother fallen 
In temptation’s hour, 
Overcome by Satan, 
Conquered by. his power? 
Cease thy cold upbraiding, _ 
Ceneure not his tears; 
Love will save the sinner, 
Never won by sneéers. 





Thou art on thy journey 
Where the snares are spread, 
And hast need of watching 
Both thy heart and head. 
If his grace be slighted 
In the hour of need, 
Thy own strength is weaker 
Than a bruised reed. 
Exercise thy mercy ? 
Which thy God bestows; 
Never would thy brother, 
Nor increase his woes. 
Charity is holy— 
Tis the Gospel leaven— 
Charity is Christ like, 
Charity is heaven. 


If thou wouldst be happy, 
Kindly speak of all; 

Breathe no bitter slander 
O’er thy brother’s fall; 

Thou thyself may’st stumble; 
Learn the law of love, 

And the earth shall brighten 
Into heaven above. 


—J. 
———“—3e ae 
KILLING MEN. 


Recently Chicago had a disastrous 
fire in which a building crowded with 
people was quickly consumed, a num- 
ber of lives were lost and a large num- . 
ber of people injured. Not long since, 
a battleship was blown up in Havana 
harbor and many lives were sacrificed 
Thece disasters have created great ex« 
citement and everybody is feverish- . 
ly inquiring who is to blame for this 
lamentable loss of life? It isa natural 
feeling and a natural irquiry!? Itisa 
vatural feeling and a natural inquiry. 
And yet 100,000 people are killed every 
year and comparatively few psy at- 
tention to this mighty army that an- 
nually reela into the church yard. It 
comes from the doors of our licensed 
saloons, and is composed of fathers, 
husbands, brothers and sons who are 
loved by somebody just as tenderly as 
the victims of the Maine explosion or 
the Chicago fire were loved. Who is 
to blame? Y.u who vote to sustain 
these death-traps. You respectable 
people of the community. You church 
members who pray one way and vote 
another. You who think that a sa- 
loon makes your grain worth more; 
anyone who directly or indirectly 
sanctions a saloon, ‘‘that art the man,” 
and the blood of this vast annual army 
of the dead is upon your soul.—Wes- 
tern Piowman. 


—___— +2 
AN ORPHAN BOY. 


The following interesting incident 
has been communicated by Dr; Ray- 
nolds, of Van, illustrating, as Dr. Ray- 
pnolds remarks, ‘‘how the world is able 
to find its way and ecff:ct its blessed 
work without much human heip”: 

Oae of the first boys we received on 
the orphan list was from a village five 
miles north of us. In my first con- 
versation with him I was very much 
surprised to find a considerable ac- 
quaintance with the Bible and the 
truth it contains, and I asked him 
where he learned it all. He replied 
that his father had taught him, and it 
turned out that his father had pur- 
chased a Bible of our book sellers some 
years ago, and had read it faithfully, 
and had tried to regulate his life ac- 
cording to its precepts. He had often 
read it to his boy, and taught him to 
read itfor himself, and the boy’s ac- 
count of himself gavo me some hope 
that he himself had begun to love the 
Saviour, and his conduct in the school 
gives increased reoson to hope that this 
is the case The father was one of the 
many who stood firm in the hour of 
sternest trial, and preferred to give up 
their lives rather than deny their faith, 
In his case we corfidently b« lieve that 
it was done intelligently, and that he 
has won the martyr’s crown, on ac- 
count of that Bible introduced into 
that village by our colporteurs. I do 
not know that I ever saw him, but am 
told by those who are acquainted in 
the village that he was known as a 
**Prote,” which shows-that he did not 
hide his light, but let it shine, and per- 
haps others in the village are now 
with him in glory, set free by the same 
cruel hands that released him from 
sinand imperfection. After the mas 
gacre this boy made his way. to the 
city, hoping to find a home wfth an 
uncle, but found instead that his uncle 
was among the killed here, and his 
house destroyed, and the then sur- 
vivors of the family soon died of sick- 
ness. The poor boy, thus left alone 
with none to care for him; heard:that 
we were belicing of taking 
and was among the first received. 
sorrow then was for a young sis 
who had remained in the village, and 
of whom he had not heard sinee:leav- 
ing. After a month or so he ‘came 
one day bringing this sister, 
made her way thither, entree OK 

and 


ious lest she should be refused 
tears were running down her cheeks, 
Of eourse such a plea could not be dis- 
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arded, and t 
reg oe hey were soon 








~~ Jones, Lilesville, N. C. 
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People’s Letter Box. 
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department for brief letters on 
Alliance work, news from all over the 7 
State and nation, and kindred subjects. - 
We want correspondents from each com- 


munity in the U.S. Give-us your views. - 
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I have despaired of ever getting any 
reforms by voting. Our last legisla 
ture and Commissioner Caldwell have 
disheartened me.—THOs. B. FLEMING, 


Vaughn, N. O. 
—_——5 +s oo 
“Fusion! Fusion! Fusion!” is all 


we can hear. I will not vote rather 
than vote a Democratic fusion ticket. 

I made a enquiry through THE PRo 
GRESSIVE FagMER two or three weeks 
ago to learn if any of our farmers 
wanted acid phoszhate at cost. It 
geems that they prefer to pay high 
prices. I think the Business Agency 
should put chemicals to farmers at 
cost. They can do their own com- 
pounding cheaper than they can hire 
it done. I see that Mr. B-yan Tyson 
has taken hold of the fertilizer ques- 
tion. Iam glad of this. 

And right here I take the opportu- 
nity to thank him for his letters in 
your paper. I like to read them. They 
are a source of great pleasure and 
profit to me. THE PROGRESSIVE Far- 
MER has a a long list of able corres- 
pondents, but for real information and 
usefulness Bryan Tyson takes the lead. 
Give us more, Bro. Tyson.—L. N. 


a: 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

WaereEas, Experience is the only 
true and safe guide in the manage- 
ment of human affairs, public and 
private; and, whereas, in the expe- 
rience of all nations and all times, 
rulers, whether kings or representa 
tives, chosen by the people of a Re- 
public, have not governed in the in. 
terest of the people, but in their own 

interest and in the interest of the 
wealthy; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By Forayth County Far- 
mers’ Alliance, that it is time to quit 
experimenting with a plan that has in 
every instance proved a failure, and 
that we now demand that all public 
officers from president to constable, be 
elected by a direct vote of the people. 

2. That when so elected we reserve 
the right to control their action by 
means of the iniative and referendum, 
and the imperative mandates, and that 
we call upon all Alliancemen in the 
State and Nation to join us in this 
determination. J. L MARsHALt, 
Sec’y-Treas, Forsyth County Farmers’ 

Alliance. 

—_— 0 2 0 ge 
A HARD NUT TO CRACK. 

Did you know that the government 
has refused to redeem its own postage 
stampsin gold or any other kind of 
money? Aye, worse than that; it 
won't even exchange other postnge 
stamps for them. The facts are that 
it looks as though the postoffice de 
partment is getting almost damna. 
ble stuck up and independent. A few 
days ago one of our many admiring 
friends sent us a dollar’s worth of nice, 
new, clean, never-had been licked and 
stuck postage stamps in payment of 
his subscription. Being in the poat- 
office shortly afterwards we called at 
the window and asked the stamp clerk 
to give us the cash forthem. Witha 
look of disdain and with an impor- 
tance that comes only from long ser- 
vice ina public capacity he informed 
us that he was selling postage’stamps, 
and not buying them. We then re 
quested him to exchange and give us 
one-centers for our twos. Hs simply 
pointed toa printed notice that Uncle 
Sam does not even exchange stamps. 
We. expected that as soon as the word 
got out, stamps would depreciate and 
be worth possibly less than the paper 
upon which they are printed. So we 
hurried to a drug store and found, to 
our surprise and pleasure, that pos- 
tage stamps were still worth their face 
value. That has been several days 
ago and we are told this morning that 
they are still selling all over the city 
at the same old price. It seems kind 








o’ strange how this is. Why they are 


not a legal tender for anything; they 
are not fit for money even if they were, 
because of the nasty stickum tight on 





money is if Uncie Sam was not such 


Sam dance around and beg like a little 
puppy dog and make him issue bonds 
and do lots of other humiliating things, 
but somehow they have never thought 
to tackle the postage stamps. After 
looking it up a little it seems that Una- 
cle Sam got it into his head that he 
could run the postofilcs without the 
aid of the bankers. He seems to have 
forgotten to make any provisions for 
his banker boys in the matter and so 
he keeps his postage stamp mill going 
all the time; and if they buy all the 
stamps he has, he simply prints some 
more, and some more, and some more, 
and keeps right on smiling; and the 
more they buy, the more he smiles. 
If they should conclude to buy upa 
big lot of them and ship them to 
‘“Yurrup” he would keep right on 
smiling and smiling and printing more 
stamps. The supply of stamps seems 
almost inexhaustable. It looks like 
Uncle Sam might get tired of it after 
awhile and delegate the issuing of his 
stamps over to the banks as he has 
done in the matter of money. Then 
he could take a much-needed rest, and 
his banker boys could have a real pic- 
nic. They could have a regular high 
old time, and there wou'd be a ‘thot 
time in the old town,” you bet your 
life. The boys would put the price of 
stamps down until they get possession 
of what are on hand; they they could 
‘‘bull” the market and make a nice 
pile. They could limit the supply; 
they could slip them off to Europe, 
and a great many other things they 
could do. They could give Uncle 
Sam lots of pointers in business. 
Stamps could be used just like the 


a blasted old mossback as to stand 
right in the way of progress. Funny, 
isn’t it? 

Suppose you putin about five min- 
utes thinking this over.— Warren Fos- 
ter’s Paper. 
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PAPER MONEY BY THE STATE. 


An Experience of the State of New 
York That is Worth Consideration. 
By chapter 40 of the laws of 1786 
the State of New York authorized the 
issue of £200,000, or nearly $1,000,000, 
of paper bills denominated notes or 
bills of credit. For some reason or 
reasons, concerning which history 
affords no explanation, only £150,0(0, 
or threes fourths of the amount author- 
ized, was actually issued. The entire 
amount issued was loaned out on bond 
and mortgage at 5 per cent. annual in- 
terest, distributed over 12 counties. 
These notes or bills of credit were 
nothing more or less than so much cir- 
culating medium, or medium of ex 
change, or money, as they might be 
termed. They passed current, and by 
law were intended to pass current, 
in the exchanges of commodities and 
in all general fiaancial transactions. 
The mortgages given as security for the 
loans by which they were put into cir. 
culation were limited to 14 years by 
the original act, but this limit was 
subsequently extended, and for fully 
50 years @ very considerable portion of 
the revenues of the Siate consisted of 
the annual interest receivoa from these 
county loans. An examination of the 
annual reports of the State treasurer 
shows that more than $1,800,000 were 
paid into the State treasury on these 
loans prior to 1835, counting both 
principal and interest. Dsducting the 
principal, more than $1,100,000 of in- 
terest: alone was received, which was 
so much clear gain to the people of the 
State, the salaries of the county com- 
missioners, which varied from about 
$50 to $250 per year in the different 
counties, being deducted before the 
interest was paid in the State treasury. 
Ever since the adoption of the con 
stitution of 1836 up to the present 
hour organic law of New York State 
has recognized the right of legislature 
to issue paper money. The State con- 
stitution declares that ‘‘the legislature 
shall provide by law for the registry 
of all bills or notes issued or put in cir. 
culation as money.” The financial 
policy of the Statute as well as the na- 
tion is controlled by professional 
money loaners without any regard 
whatever for the interest of the pec- 
ple of the commonwealth. The inter- 
est bearing bonds of corporations and 
municipalities in this State are being 
created at a rate not less than $50,- 


000,000 per year. More bonds have 
been issued already than the people 
can pay the interest on, unless they 
are prepared to consent to a perpetual 
condition of bond slavery for them- 
selves and their posterity. The inde- 
pendence of the American people, if 
it is to ba maintained, requires a com- 
plete reversal of the existing financial 
policy.—Lovi 8. Lowis. 
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COMMON SENSE. 


The United States government de- 
clared silver was not money in 1872, or 
demonetized it then. Up to that time 
the commercial vahie of bar silver was 
129, or about that. Now its commer. 
cial value is 584, or less than one half 
its value then. The cfiicials of the 

























their backs; the government won’t 
have them after it sells them oncs; 
and still they are worth two cents 
apiece, and it now looks just like the 
price is going to stay up right where it 
is. There is only one use that any- 
body can make of the thing, and that 
is to pay postage; and still they don’t 
depreciate. Well, as you cannot pay 
postage with anything else but stamps 
we wonder why somebody hasn’t got 
acorner on them? Why don’t some 
of these smart bankers get together 
and buy all the postage stamps at two 
cents apiece and then raise the price? 
Possibly they haven’t thought about it. 
But they have thought of everything 
else; wonder why they have not 
thought of this? They corner up the 
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Grimy finger marks 
seem to grow on the woodwork 
They come easily and 


they stick, too—unless you get rid of them with 


OUST ee 


It makes all cleaning easy. 
THE N. K, FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


St. Louis. " 
Boston. Philadeiphia. 


at, 0% 


Powder 


New York, 








While the government gave us the 
double standard, or issued silver as 
money equal with gold, regarding sil- 
ver as money as the Bible and our 
fathers had done before, we enj yed 
much fluancial prosperity. 

Since the government withholds ail- 
ver a8 money, and limits us to the 
gold standard, great poverty is on us. 
The value of money is increasing— 
while the prosperity is constantly de- 
creasing. 

The trick to catch the eye of the pub. 
lic—that a silver dollar is worth as 
muchas a gold dollar—while in truth 
its money power is destroyed, is used 
by the gold-standard party to deceive 
the people with the cry that a silver 
dollar will buy as much as a gold 
dollar; but where is the gold dollar? 
We do not see it. It is represented by 
the silver, and we dg not have the gold 
dollar atall. We want both as equal 
money, as it was up to 1872. 

Then we would have two dollars 
where we now have only one, or rather 
we would have both gold and silver in 
circulationr. 

It a man thinks he has both a horse 
and a mule, but he cannot use his 
horse at all, but must keep him in 
the stall all the time, and any time he 
takes his muleout to use he must 
leave his horse in the stable as a pledge 
that he will bring the mule back—so 
that he is really using only one, is he 
as well off as if he used both mule and 
horse? 

The double standard would give us 
both gold and silver to use in circula- 
tion, or both the mule and the horse. 
The single gold standard compels us to 
keep the horse (gold) in the vaults as 
a pledge for the good behavior of the 
mule (or silver) as we cannot use both. 


This gives the advantage greatly 
to those that hold the money of the 
country over the poor. For the less 
money there is in circulation the har- 
der it is to obtain, while those that 
have money can oppress the poor. 
The curse on those that love money 
will fall in many ways upon them. 
The love of money is the root of all 
evil, while they that seek after it 
gredily will pierce themselves through 
with many sorrows which drown men 
in destruction and perdition.—P. D 
Gold, in Wilson Times. 
nt ee 
“THE CHIEF END OF MAN.” 
Different men make different obj scta 
their chief aim in life. To the soldier, 
honor; the statesman, power; the 
financier, the possession of imm2nse 
wealth; the Christain, the attainment 
of Heaven after this life, and so on 
through the whole gamut; but the 
politician, no matter whether he howls 
for the freeing of the masses from the 
domination of their ‘‘oppressors,” or 
works in the ranks of the so called op- 
pressors, has one sole object in life— 
office! It is nothing to him whether 
the right is winuer or loser in the game, 
so long as he has his finger in the pie 
he is content. The following jingle 
about hits him: 
“My cffise, "tis of thee — 
Jingliog with cash for me, 
Of thee I sing. 
Place that my fathers filled— 
Richer than fields they tilled; 
Right through for thee I’m bilied— 
Sing, brethren, sing.” 
—Rocky Mount Argonaut. 
ee 
About the only people who get satic- 
faction by going to law are the law 
yeors. 
a 
(OFFICIAL) 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE DEMANDS. 


‘thy 


Adopted at Washington, D. C., February 
6, 1896, 

Wuereas, The Declaration of Inde 
pendence, as a basis for a Republican 
form of Government that might be 
eoggueetive and perpetual, states: 

“That all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed with certain u- 
alienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi 
ness; that to secure rights, gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the 
governed.” 

We hold, therefore, that to restore 
and preserve rights under 4 
Republican form of government, pri- 
vate monopolies of public necessities 
for speculative purposes, whether of 





government's money and make Uncle ' government now say that is its value. 





the means of production, distribution 


or exchange, should be prohibited, and 
whenever any such public necessity or 
utility becomes a monopoly in private 
hands, the people of the municipality, 
state or union, as the case may be, 
shall appropriate the same by right of 
eminent domain, paying a just value 
therefor, and operate them for, and in 
the interest of, the whole people. 


FINANOH. 
We demand a national currency, 


general government only; a full 1 
tender for all debts and receivable for 
all dues, and an equitable and efficient 
means of distribution of thiscurrency, 
directly to the people, at the minimum 
of expense and without the interven- 
tion of banking corporations and in 
sufficient volume to transact the busi- 
ness of the country on a cash basis. 
(a) We demand the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver and gold at the 
legal ratio of 16 to 1. . 

on We demand a graduated income 


(a) The government shall purchase 
or construct and operate a sufficient 
mileage of railroads to effectually con- 
trol all rates of transportation on a 
just and equitable basis. 

(6) The telegraph and telephone, 
like the came oop system, being a ne- 
cessity for the transmission of intelli- 
gence, should be owned and operated 
by the government in the interest of 
the people. 


We demand that no land shall be 
held by corporations for speculative 
purposes or by railroads in excess of 
their needs as carriers, and all lands 
now owned by aliens should be re- 
claimed by the government and held 
for actual settlers only. 


EXEOCTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


We demand the election of United 
States Senators by a direct vote of the 
people. That each State shall be di- 
vided into two districts of nearly equal 
voting population, and that Senators 
from each shall be elected by the 
people of the district. 

DISTRIOT LEGISLATION. 
(c) That our national legislation shall 
be so framed in the future as not to 
build up one industry at the expense 
of another. 
(d) We believe that the money of the 
country should be kept as much as 
possible in the hands of the people, 
and hence we demand that all National 
and State revenues shall be limited to 
the necessary expenses of the govern. 
ment economically and honestly ad 
ministered, ; 
(e) Vedemand that postal savings 
banks be established by the govern. 
ment for the safe deposit of savinge 
of the people, and to facilitate ex- 
change. 
(f) We are unalterably opposed to 
the issue, by the United States, of in- 
terest bearing bonds, and demand the 
payment of all coin obligations of the 
United States, as provided by existing 
taws, in either gold or silver coin, at 
the option of the government and not 
at the option of the creditor. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Relying upon the good, common 
sense of the American people, and be- 
lieving that a majority of them, when 
uninfluenced by party prejudice, will 
vote right on all questions submitted tc 
them on their merit; and, further, to 
effectually annihilate the pernicious 
lobby in legislation, we demand direct 
legislation by means of the initiative 
and referendum. 


ee 
Tam sure that those who advertise 
i. THE PROGRESSIVE F'ARMFR are rich y 
rawarded. I was overwhel ned with 
replies to my ad. in it.—B. F. White, 
Mebane, N O, February 15 1898. 
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GREASE = 


Makes the wagon pull easier, 


helps the team. Saves wear 
and expense. Sold 
everywhere. 








W. S. BARNES, 


Wholesale : Produce : Commission : Merchant, 


RALEIGH, N 0. 


oY 
Specialties: EGGS aod BUTTER, 


Returns Promptly Made. 


safe, sound and flexible; issued by her : 
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THE WATT PLOW CO., 


RICHMOND, VA. 
—MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN— 
IMPLEMENTS, 
MACHINERY. 
VEHICLES, and 
HARNESS 
FO Alas OU ive OBES. 


Large Stock of Repairs for GEISER THRESHERS, ENGINES and HOR3E 
PO WERS and other machinery. 


w= Write for Catalogue. 
Farmers’ -Supplies. 


SN DS . dee oe 9 


—DEALER IN - 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
Seeds, Heed and Fertilizers. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 








Specialties: 

PEERLESS BICYCLES, 

NISSEN WAGONS, HARDWARE, STOVES, 

DAIRY FIXTURES, FEED CUTTERS AND SHREDDERS, 
HARVESTING MACHtNES, GRAIN DRILLS AND PLANTERS, 
HAY PRESSE3, WIND MILLS, TREAD MILLS, COTTON GINS, 

FARM ENGINES, CLOVER AND GRASS SEEDS, 

Fertilizers for Special Crops and Soils. 

(> SproiaL FEEDS READY MIXED FOR MILK Cows. 4] 


Plans and Specifications for Barns and other Farm Buildings. Correspon- 


dence solicited. Respectfully, 
BEHENJ. IRBY, 


[2180.] PROPRIETOR. 


In writing advertisers, mention this paper. 





USEFUL BOOKS. 


THE SECRETARY-TREASURER HAS SEVERAL USEFUL BOOKS TH4* 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY SUB-LODGE. THE NAMES 
AND PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS : 


Secretary’s Roll Book nicely arranged, new kind... .... .... .....-...85 ozs, 
Record of Membership................-++ a le-aipele-ees eas eciceeciteceevesseue 
Secretary’s Receipt Book, for dues, with sub... ... 2. ...0.-02.--.85 
Secretary’s Warrant Book, with stub... 0. 22. 22. ens one noe ne dD 

Treasurer’s Receipt Book, with stub —.... ~. 2. 2. nsec ccecccececee lO * 
Secretary’s Account Book ... 0... 2. 02. ence cose cone cece cccecccscceehS 
Tronsurer’s ACCOUNG BOOK... oc-0 sos c0-ce cece cessccecccessccoscccctecee 
Minute Boo! new kind.... ree eee e oe ee a a a a ee a ” 





Working Bulletins, "| eRRERiCmEN: 
State Constitutions, si 5 eR A eee 
Rituals, ss $s -+-+-* ©¢+-@ 6-4-6-8 ©-6-6-@ © &-6-<@-<¢ ©-6-6-8 © 6 &-6-6-@ i 
National Constitutions, SS cece ccee ccc ccccscccsccccscenes ® 
eet Blanks ee te ne 
Withdrawal ae ease ie stsekcolalale lntatice Ria alecncnsalceatet alee) 110 
Delegate Credentials, “ Se ae et us 
Fraternally, J. T. B. HOOVER, 
Seo’y-Treaa N. oC. KF. 8. Bie Hilisboro, N. CG. 





ALLIANCEMEN ONLY. 


Are Requested to Read This ! 


If you areaSimon pure, dyed in-the- 











$1.00 wool Allianceman, and have the 
f good of the grand farmers’ or- 
or ganization at heart, you 
one ; will exert every effort 
Year. *enrere 
The (our organ) The Progressive Farman (vour organ) The 
Progressive stands in the breach battling the ene- Alliance 
Farmer mies of the Alliance, and it expects Organ 
i every Allianceman to rally around the Pp 
S standard. Conscripts, Cowarps and 0 
the TRAITORS are not wanted. They, have N. C. 
; already crippled our cause by desert- 
Alliance ing our ranks for office and social is 
Organ standing. We bear your banner, Al- The 
of liancemen, and we claim your support. Progressive 
N. C. ‘WEDON’T ASK MUCH. Farmer. 


Let every Allianceman in North 
Carolina send a club of subscribers and 
by August, 1898, we will have 2v,000 
names on our subscription list. 

Picnics, Alliance rallies, Sub. and 
County Alliance meetings are the 
places to raise clubs. Try it. 





WAR IS DECLARED. 





GEST TEerS MES. 


Think of it. 





In writing advertisers, mention thie 
paper. 





Of course you want ALL the news and you want it quick—war or no war. 
You can’t do without the 


Thrice-a-Week New York World. 


People’s Party Paper, 


(every other day). It contains all the war nows and is as good as a city daily. 
We send you this great paper, 24 pages a week, and the 


every week, both from date for 40 weeks for one dollar—40 weeks is almost & 
year. If you prefer, you can substitute for the Werld the ‘World the Sem!- 
bday A Detroit Free Press, or Weekly Cincinnati Enquirer. Send Money 

rder at once. 


NATIONAL PAPER CLUB, 


ATLANTA, Ga. 
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Regrets. 


me to me in the shadows 

They t cover the dying day, 
ghey take thelr form; and substance 

Out of the twilight gray ; 
qney have no tangible features, 

Nor any form of speech, 

gt they point their misty flogers 

Ty heights I can never reach. 


ing up out of the darkness 
Teer ne hopes and fears, 
ill the shadow faces are fainter 
Benind a mist of tears. 
The saddest things of a lifetime 
Are these shades of old regret 
or the dear ideals that missed us 
And the joys that we didn’t get. 


qhe prayer that never was answered, 
The priz? that never was won, 
autiful thoughts unspoken, 
Work that was left undone, 

The help that never was off sred, 
The letter I didn’t write— 

All lift reproachful faces _ 
Ou: of the gathering night. 


And the fisished work seems nothing 
Besids the work undone, 
And the given victory small and weak 
To that which I might have won. 
They fill me with vague longings, 
These sad ghosts of regret, 
for the only 3 pion — holding 
hose I didn’t get. 
= — Marie Conway. 


Pe Secrét. 


ichtingales warble about it 
et nicht under blossom and star; 
The wild ewan is dying without it, 
And the eagle is crying afar; F 
The sun be doth mount but to find it, 
Searching the green eartho’er; 
But more doth 6 man’s heart mind it, 
Oh, more, more, more! 





Over the gray leagues of ocean 

The infinite yearneth alone; 
The forests with wandering emotion 

The thing they know not intone, 
Creation arose but to see it, 

A million lamps in the blue; 
But a lover he shall be it 

If one sweet maid is true. 

—G. E Woodbury. 
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4 BY THOMAS P. MONFORD. ' 
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When a traveling evangelist came to 
came to Dodge City, Kan., in the early 
days of that town and arranged to be- 
gin an old fashioned tent camp meet- 
ing everybedy thought it a solemn 
duty to advise him to be careful how 
he handled the cowboys, and their in. 
iquities, in his discourses 

“Those fellows are terrors when they 
get started,” one citizen said warningly 
“and if you should say anything to 
roil them they will certainly play the 
mischief with you.” 

“Why, what are they likely to do to 
me?” he asked. 

“There is no telling. They are likely 
to do anything mean, such as tearing 
down the tent, riding through the con- 
gregation and firing their pistols, or 
even to shooting you.” 

‘Are they so bad as all that?” 

‘Bad! Brother, if there is a species 
of meanness under the sun tbat those 
cowards are not guilty of it is certainly 
something that is to:ally uuknown to 
this part of the worid.” 

“Is it possible?” 

‘“I¢is Furthermore, these cowboys 
run things here to suit themselves, 
The whole town is under their dom: 
nation and you cannot look to anybody 
for protection against them. The peo 
ple fearthem and and the authorities 
are powerless, So I would advise you 
to uze great caution in dealing with 
them.” 

“Very well brother,” the minister 
ssid. “I will endeavor to profit by 
your friendly advice, and hope I shall 
not arouse the animosity of the cow- 
boys. Idon’t anticipate that I shall 
have any serious trouble with them.” 

However the meeting had not been 
in progress more than three or four 
days when one night several cowboys 
rode into town, dismounted and filed 
into the tent. They took seats well 
back from the minister’s stand and 
fora tew minutes remained as quiet 
asmice, The congregation, however, 
bseame nervous and uneasy and kept 
Casting eager, inquiring glances back 
in the direction of the cowboys. That 
the latter were not there for any good 
Purpose was well understood, and no 
one doubted for a moment that they 
Would, sooner or later, break out into 
Some kind of devilment. 

The preacher announced his text 
and began his sermon. He spoke 
slowly, deliberately and calmly, show 
lpg that he was not in the least dis- 
turbed by the presence of the cow- 
boys, His audience wondered at his 
Coolness, and more than one thought 
that ho was not aware of the serious 
hess of the situation. He had been 
Speaking for five minutes, perhaps, 
when suddenly old Z ‘ph Bowers, the 
leader of the cowboy crowd, let loose 
& terrific yell that startled the entire 
assemblage. The other cowboys fol- 
lowed Z ph’s lead, and for two or three 
Minutes a regular pandemonium of 
yells filled the tent. The minister 
Waited patiently until the noise sub- 
Sided, then he went quietly on with 
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sermon, 





Bit he was not allowed to proceed 
far without interruption. He had 
scarcely gotten started again when 
those yells broke out four fold stronger 
than ever, and at last old Bowers called 
out: 

“It’s no use, parson. you can’t talk 
against allof us. We come here to 
bregk up this meeting and we're going 
to do it if it takes all night.” 

Finally.the cowboys howled them 
selves out, and again it became quiet. 
Then the minister made one more eff art 
to epeak, and he started in to reason 
with the intruders; but they refused 
to hear him, and before he had uttered 
a@ doz3n words they were whooping 
ing and yelling again, and to add to 
to the terror of the situation two or 
three of the ‘“‘boys” began to fire off | 
their pistols. 

A good portion of the audience left 
the tent, fecling that it was no longer 
safe to remain there. O ‘hers fidgeted 
aboutin their seats, wishing they were 
safely away, but disliking the ideaof 
showing cowardice by retreating while 
the preacher remained. 

Oae brother in the tent, who was 
sitting near the preacher, urged him to 
fly, but the minister only shook his 
head. 

“They will shoot you, sure,” the 
brother urged, ‘‘if you persist in de 
fying their efforts to break up the 
meeting.” 

“Tcanonly do my duty,” the preach- 
erreplied. ‘I will not forsake the gos- 
pelthat I may save my life.” 

The brother said no more, but sat 
down resigned. He knew those cow 
boys and he pitied anyone who was 
so reckless as to cross them. That 
they would shoot the preacher he was 
firmly convinced. 

After awhile quiet was restored, 
and again the minister attempted to 
speak, but instantly the hubbub 
arose in all its fury. The yells were 
lcuder and deeper than before and 
pistols popped thick and fast. Sev- 
eral lights were shot out, leaving the 
tent in semi darkness. Ozhers of the 
congregation stole away and went 
home. 

Fora moment the minister stood in 
a@ deeply thoughtful attitude, then he 
motioned to his little daughter, who 
sat just below him. She came upon 
the stand and he whispered a few 
words in her ear. She nodded and 
smiled, then, stretchieg forth her hand 
to command attention, began to sing. 
The song she sang was ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home.” At first only those immediate- 
ly about her heard her voice, but by 
degrees the noise subsided and her 
voice reached farther out over the 
tent. Within two minutes a death- 
like stillness reigned. / 

The child’s voice was soft and sweet, 
andI doubs if any prima donna ever 
put more feeling into that dear old 
song than she put into it that night. 
It was a cry from the heart for the 
old home, and nota repetition of anoth 
er’swords. It was not a song, buta 
longing desire—a piteous plea. It 
went to the heart of every person in 
that audience and carried him back to 
other daye. Even the cowboys began 
to think over the past and to recall 
their old homes in the east. They re 
membered suddenly the old gray haired 
mother who had believed in Chris- 
t:anity and had found such comfort in 
it, and ot.the old father who had lived 
sucha q'list, peaceful life, fiading his 
greatest pleasure in reading the Bible. 

There was no more yelling. no more 
jeering, but in breathless silence those 
rough cowboys listened to that old song. 
It had touched a tender spot in their 
hearts, and had subdued and tamed 
them completely, and before it came 
to an end teare glistened in the eyes of 
more than one of them. At the con- 
clusion the minister arose and made 
some appropaiate remarks, keeping 
his voice in tune with the sentiments 
the singer had awakened. He spoke 
feelingly of the old homes his auditors 
had left in the east, of the happy 
scenes of childhood, and of the great 
love and goodness of the old father 
acd mother. He carried his hearers 
back to those old happy home days 
which'no one ever outlives. He warmed 
and softened their hearts and brought 
tears to their eyes. 

Then he appealed to them in the 
name of Christianity, and drew a beau 
tiful picture of the great heavenly 
home, where many of those gray- 
haired parents who had been left in 
the old earthly homes had gone. He 
spoke for an hour, and noone disturbed 
him, and the cowboys leaned forward 
to catch every word he uttered. 

At the conclusion of his talk they 
sang ap oldfashioned bymn, and 
everybody was invited to come up and 
give their hands if they desired to live 
better lives. 

Old Z-ph Bowors was the first one 
to come forward, and he was imme- 
diately followed by the rest of his 
crowd. Tney were all iu earnest, too. 
Whether any of them ever be 
came religious’ I don’t know, 
bat I do know that for the time being 
they were changed men, They at. 





tended the camp-meetings every night, 
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and they were as quiet and orderlyas 
anybody in the audience. 

The song, which reminded them of 
their old homes, and brought back to 
them the scenes of their childhood and 
youth, quieted and quelled them be- 
cause it touched the tenderest chord 
in thir hearts.. It awoke in their na 
tures the one fond memory which no 
man ever outgrows—homs and its sa- 
cred tiesand associations. 

Oae little girl, with that sweet old 
song had accomplished what all the 
men in Dodge City could not have 
done... She had tamed, as if by mag 
ic, that crowd of lawless cowboys, 
and had made lambsof them. But no 
one wondered at what she had done. 
Everyone felt, after hearing her, that 
it could not have been otherwise. 

Noamount of preaching, no amount 
of pleading or reasoning, would ever 
have brought men to a sense of their 
duty, but a simple appeal to their 
feelings had worked wonders. Ojhers 
had appealed to their minds—she had 
appealed to their hearts.—Doetroit 
Free Press. 

————__—2 + - > 
THE FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST. 


Here are aset of suggestions from 
Womankind, which Mrs. Emma Pad 
dock Telford recomends to be pasted up 
on the inside of the closet door or 
medicine chest, where they could be 
referred to in a burry: 

In case of fainting, place the body in 
a horizontal position, with the head 
low; sprinkle cold water on face, neck 
and chest; loosen the clothing and ex 
pose the patient to fresh air. Camphor 
or ammonia applied to the nostrils will 
also prove efficacious, though the lat- 
ter must be used with caution. 

Broken limbs should be placed in 
natural position and the patient kept 
quiet until the arrival of the physi 
cian. 

Cramps in the stomach usually yield 
to a teaspoonful of ginger, stirred in a 
half-glass of hot water in which a half- 
teaspoonful of soda has been dissolved. 

Nervous spasms are usually controll- 
ed by a little salt taken into the mouth 
and allowed to dissolve. 

A patient suffering from sunstroke 
should be carried into a cool room, and 
cloths wrung out of cold or ice water 
applied to the head. These should be 
large enough to envelop the whole 
head, and changed often. A bladder 
(or bag of oiled silk) partially filled 
with pounded ice and placed onthe 
head is beneficial. 

For nose bleed, bathe the facs and 
neck with cold water, and, rolling a 
little piece of white paper in a tight 
roll, place it under the upper lip, where 
it will press against the gum. If the 
bleeding does not readily yield, plug 
the nostrils with a soft roll of cotton 
cloth. 

For neuralgia, apply hot, dry flsn- 
nels, as hot a3 can be borne. 

For poison by poison oak or ivy, 
take a handful of quicklime, dissolve 
in water and paint the poisoned part 
with it. Two or three applications will 
ordinarily cure the most stubborn 
case. 

For stings of insects, examine the 
parts with a magnifying glass, and if 
the sting is left in the wound extract it 
with a small pair of tweez2rs or asharp 
penknife. Then apply dilute ammonia, 
camphor, mud, baking soda, moisten- 
ed, or even onion juice. 

For the bite of a dog or cat, the 
wound should be thoroughly sucked; 
then the piece which has come in con. 
tact with the animal’s teeth should be 
cut out or cauterized with a hot knit: 
ting needle, a tight bandage wound 
closely about the wound to obstruct 
the circulation, and the wound itself 
washed in warm water as long as it 
will bleed. The same treatment will 
apply to the bite of a poisonous snake. 

For burns the most important point 
in their treatment is to at once exclude 
the air. Sweet oil and cotton are 
standard remedies, or flour and oil. Do 
not remove the dressing until the in- 
fl smmation subsides. 

If an artery is severed, tie a small 
cord or handkerchief tightly above it, 
and inserting a round stick, improvise 
a tourniquet to hold the flaw in check 
until the surgeon arrives. 

Hemorrhages of lungs or stomach 
may be checked by small doses of salt 
and perfect quiet. 

Tne Sprain should be treated at once 
to an application of water as hot as 
can be borne. Tnis may be done by 
showering hot water upon it, or by hot 
cloths applied frqontly. 

For croup, immerse the hands and 
feet in hot mustard or soda water. 
Great relief is sometimes experienced 
from drinking water as hot as can be 
borne. 

For sudden attacks of dysentery or 
colic give cqual parts of tincture of 
rhubarb, essence of peppermint and 
camphor. Dose, ten to twenty drops 
in a wineglass of sweetened water, at 
intervals of fifteen minutes. 

For acute asthma or a nausea,epread 
a plaster with lard, sprinkle with 
black pepper, allspice and cloves, and 
lay on chest or pit of stomach, as the 
case may demand, 


For poisoning by acids, administer 
copious draughts of tepid water or 
tickle the throat with a feather, or 
something similar, to excite vomiting. 
Then give warm soapsuds of magnesia 
or chalk dissolved in warm water, or 
wood ashes, soda, gruel, linseed tea or 
rice water, whichever can be reached 
first. 

For poisoning by alkalies, give dilute 
vinegar or sour milk, lemonade, sweet 
oil, or any mucilaginous drink. 

For arsenical poisoning, induce vomit- 
ing as quick possible, then administer 
@ spoonful of peroxide of iron. Ifa 
drugstore is not near enough to get this 
in a hurry, give whites of eggs and 
water, or soapsuds.—New York Tri 
bune. 


eth Oe 
HOW IT WORKED HERE. 

Every eastern man coming this way 
invariably refers to the custom prevail 
ing among the eastern editors of se 
cluding themselves and obliging would. 
be callers to send up their cards. We 
have wanted to try the experiment for 
the last year or two, but feared results, 
and our little experience of three or 
four days ago provided that we were 
correct in our judgment of these peo- 
ple. After dinner Tuesday we “re- 
tired” to our sanctum and instructed 
the boy that all callers must send up 
their names and state their business. 
We felt very metropolitan for about 
five minutes. Then old Lem Jones ar- 
rived. Lom lives up in the mountains, 
and has killed mre grizzlies than any 
two other men in the territory. He 
wanted to renew his subscription to 
The Kicker and havea drink with us. 
Toe boy stopped him at the door and 
explained, but L32m did not send his 
card. Instead of that he sent 16 bul. 
lets from his repeater through our 
sanctum door, and was loading up for 
a second fusillade when we opened up 
and gave him a smiling welcome. We 
promised Mr. Jones before he left that 
we wonld give up the ‘metropolitan 
idea,” and we meant it and are going 
to keep our word. The idea may work 
all right in the east, where no editor 
permits a subscriber to slap him on the 
back or borrow his only white shirt, 
but it can’t be made to go here for the 
next 20 years. Whena man etarts out 
to see a western editor, he’s going 
plumb into the sanctum sanctorum or 
shoot at somebody or something, and 
we keenly bow our head and paomise 
not totry any further experiments in 
that direction.—The Arizona Kicker. 


HOLDING BY THE TAIL. 





An amusing story tells how a belated 
hunter dropped into a hollow tree, in- 
tending to ‘‘bunk” there for the night, 
but feliso many feet that he became 
alarmed, fearing he should never get 
out. Toward mornicg a bear began 
descending the hollow trunk, stern 
foremost. The hunter grasped the 
bear’s tail, and the frighted animal, 
scrambling out, drew the man after 
him to the exit. Ia Colonel Innman’s 
description of ‘‘The Old Santa Fe 
Trail” there is a story which illustrates 
the fact that a tail-hold is a safe hold. 

Oae of the K 1nsas pioneers, the Hon. 
R. M. Dodge, started out one day with 
a stage driver, named Harris, to hunt 
for buffalo. Toney were hungry for 
fresh meat, but buffalo were scarce, 
and after hunting all day, they were 
returning without having seen one. 

Suddenly an old buffalo bull jumped 
up from a sand hollow, and both hunt- 
ers emptied their revolves into his 
body. The bull, though bleeding and 
and staggering, stood on his legs de- 
fiantly, as if waiting attack. Harris 
dismounted, that he might hamstring 
the the animal, which had fiaally lain 
down. The cutof his knife brought 
the bull to his feet, and with lowered 
head, he went round the sand hill. 

Harris, a tall, lank fellow, had 
caught hold of the bull’s tail as he rose, 
aod in a moment his legs were flying 
higher than his head. He did not dare 
let go his hold on the bull’s tail. Round 
and round they went. Finally the old 
bull weakened. Slower and slower he 
circled round, and Harris succeeded in 
cutting the bison’s hamstrings. 

“I feared,” said Harris, when the 
beast went down, ‘‘that his tail would 
pullout. Then I knew I should be a 
goner.”—Ex. 


JUST HIS LUCK, 





‘ll pay no more,” shouted G mbly 
when the insurance agent called on 
him. ‘“‘No more accident policy for 
me. Let ’er lapse. It’s just the same 
as burning money for me. No use in 
arguin’ or jollyin’y, now, I’m done do- 
natin’, I would.’t give a dollar on the 
qillion to be insured against accident.” 

“What's the matter, man? Our 
company’s good as gold.” 

“I don’t care whether it is or not. 
('m accident proof. When I was 
iearnin’ to ride my bicycle I fell off 200 
umes by actual count and never as 
much as sprained a finger. I wae ina 
‘unaway where four other people were 
all jammed up and I didn’t have a 
scravch. Two months ago I was in that 





railroad wreck and every living soul 





hee 


in the car but myself was hurt. Less 
than a week ago I sat down on an icy 
sidewalk with such a sudden jerk that 
I lit on my own hat. I fell off the 
street car thie morning, dropped 
through the open cellar door when I 
went to lunch and was standing right 
beside my stable man when a horse 
kicked him clear across the barn. and 
I’m just as sound as the day I took out 
policy. That’s just my infernal luck. 
Not another dollar will you get out of 
me.” 

The next day Gimbly was held up 
with a twisted back, incurred by toss- 
ing the baby in the air.—Farm, Field 
and Fireside. 


YOUNG FOLKS, 








WHEN I WAS A BOY. 








EUGENE FIELD. 


Up in the attic where I slept 

When I was a boy, a little boy, 

In through the lattice the moonlight 
crept, 

Bringing a tide of dreams that swept 

Over a low, red trundle bed, 

Bathing the tangled curly head, 

While the moonbeams played at hide 


and seck 
With the dimples on the sun-browned 
cheek, — 
When I was a boy, a little boy. 
And, oh! the dreams—the dreams I 
dreamed ! 
When I was a boy, a little boy! 
For the grace that through the lattice 
streamed 
Over my folded eyelids seemed 
To have the gift of prophecy, 
And to bring the glimpses of time to be, 
When manhood’s clarion seemed to 


call,— 
Ah! that was the sweetest dream of all, 
When I was a boy, a little boy! 


I'd like to sleep where I used to sleep 

_ When I was a boy, alittle boy | 
For in the lattice the moon would peep, 
Bringing her tids of dreams to sweep 
The crosses and griefs of the years away 
—— ye heart that is weary and faint 

ay ; 

And those dreams should give me back 


again 

A — I have never known since 
en,— 
When I was a boy, a little boy! 


_——_—> —__ 
AMOTHER ELEPHANT AND HER 
BABY. 


I wonder if any of our little people 
have seen a mother elephant put her 
baby to bed? 

I saw it, once, and it was such a 
pretty sight I should like to tell you 
about it. It was sunset time, in sum- 
mer; and the gentler animals of the 
Z)o in one of the great cities of the 
world were in yards and folds outside 
the buildings. When I reached the 
encloeure belonging to Mother Ele 
dhant, there was a Jarge number of 
men, women end children standing 
along the fence. They were very quiet, 
as if they were afraid of disturbing 
some one. AsI stopped by the fence 
and looked into the yard, a small girl 
touched my skirt, pursed up her 
mouth, and, giving me a solemn look 
of warning, pointed at the elephants. 

Mamma Elephant had her trunk 
around her baby’s neck, and seemed to 
be whispering and encouraging him, 
as he rubbed his head against her knee. 
He stood a moment, then raised his 
head, flapped his big little ears, gave a 
flirt of his little cord of a tail, and 
trotted off by his mother’s side to the 
center of the yard. There she left him, 
and went to a pile of hay that stood in 
the corner. This she took up, bunch 
by bunch, with her trunk, so nicely 
that she did not drop a whisp of it, 
and spread it around her child, who 
had not stirred from the spot where 
she left him. 

When the hay had been all spread 
around the baby, the mother stepped 
into the center, and began to tread it 
down with her feet, the little one fol 
lowing her motions exactly, tilla per 
fectly even space had been trodden 
down. The Mamma Elephant stepped 
out again, went to the further side of 
the yard, and fumbled about the 
ground with her trunk. As she came 
back, her baby flourished his small 
trunk and flapped his ears, making at 
the eame time a soft grunting sound, 
as if she knew what was coming, and 
liked it. 

This time mamma stood outsidede 
the baby’s bed, and, beginning with 
back of his ears, biew a emall cloud of 
fine dust into the folds of skin behind 
them, then into those around his legs, 
and under him, till he was thoroughly 
powdered for toe night. This done ehe 
again put her trunk about his body, 
the, little fellow dropped to his knées 
on the carefully trodden bed, and, afier 
a few soft pats anda few soft grunts 
from his mother, he lay as a weil train 
ed child of the elephant family should. 

The mother’s work, however, was 
not yet done She took up delicately 
the hay from the edge of bed, and be- 
gan tossing it lightly along his sides 
and up toward his back, until its ridge 
no longer showed. 

When all was done, the small girl 
who had warned me not to cisturb the 
proceedings heaved a great sigh, and, 
turning to me, said, ‘‘I would jvat lke 
to know what they do it for!” Sol 
told her, explaining the habit wild ani 





mais have of treading their beds, to 
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mage sure there are no snakes in the 
grass; the necessity of dust. powdering 
the young, whose skin is tender in the 
folds, and who are troubled by insects; 
the piling up of the dry grass around 
them, to conceal them from the possi- 
ble hunter. 

“My! don’t they know a lot! more’n 
some folks, I fancy !” said the little girl, 
“and she never punched nor pushed 
him, neither, though he wasn’t very 
quick,” she added, speaking toa tired 
looking woman who stood by smiling. 
‘“‘No, dear,” said she. ‘She has but 
one child at a time to put to bed.”— 
Exchange. 


RULES FOR LIVING LONG. 


Sir James Sawyer has been confiding 
the secret of longevity to a Birming- 
ham audience. Like so many other 
secrets, it consists in ‘‘paying attention 
toa number of small details.” Here is 
a@ schedule of them, collected from a 
report of Sir James Sawyer’s lecture: 

1 Eight hours sleep. 

2 Sleep on your right side. 

3 Keep your bed-room window open 
all night. 


4, Have a mat to your bed room . 


door. 

5 Do not have your bedstead against 
the wall. 

6 Nocold tub in the morning, but a 
bath at the temperature of the body. 

7. Exercise before breakfast. 

8. Et little meat and see that it is 
well cooked. 

9 (For adults.) Drink no milk. 

10. Eata plenty of fat, to feed the 
cells which destroy disease germs. 

11. Avoid intoxicants, which destroy 
these cells. 

12 Daily ex+rcise in the open air. 

13 Allow no pet animals in your 
liviag rooms, They are apt to carry 
about disease germs, 

14 Live in the country if you can. 

15. Watch the three D’s—drinking 
water damp and drains. 

16 Have change of occupation. 

17. Take frequent and short holi- 
days. 

18 Limit your ambition; and 

19 Keep your temper. | 

Keep all these commandments, and 


Sir James Sawyer sees no reason why — 


you should not live to be 100.— 
Standard. 


me 0 ee 
REAPING AS WE SOW. 


We are not done with life as we live 
it. Weshall meet our acts and words 
and iofluences again. A man will reap 
the same as he sows, and he himself 
shall be the reaper. We go on sowing 
carelessly, never dreaming that we 
shall see our seeds again. Then some 
day we come to an ugly plant grow- 
ing somewhere, and when we ask, 
‘*‘What is this?” comes the answer, ‘I 
am one of your plants. You dropped 
the seed which grew into me.” We 
shall have to eat the seed that grows 
from our sowing.—Rev. J. R Miller, 
D. D. 


The society of ladies is the school of 
politeness.— Monfort. 
oo oe 

Disguise our bondage as we will, ’tis 
woman; woman rules us still.—Moore. 


ee ooo 
No man can either live piously or 
die righteous without a wife.—Richter. 


Eternal j-y and everlasting love 
there’s in you, woman, lovely woman. 
—Otway. 

eo Se oe 

Even in the darkest nour earthly ill, 

woman's fond affection glows.—Sand. 


ey 0 0 
“Are you in pain, my little man?” 
asked the kind old gentleman. 
“No,” answered the boy. ‘The p=t2’s 
in me.” 
wo 


—_2+-0-+—__ 
Set all things in thei 
place and know thes“* er is the great- 











eat grace.—Drvr~ 
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People’s Letter Box. 
BIxee 
Here is onr Postal Card Department, a - 
department for brief letters on politics, - 

Alliance work, news from all over the 

State and nation, and kindred subjects. ft! 
We want correspondents from each com- |!! 
munity in the U.S. Give-us your views. - 





reforms by voting. Our last legisla 
ture and Commissioner Caldwell have 
disheartened me.—THOs. B. FLEMING, 
Vaughn, N. O. 


“Fusion! Fusion! Fusion!” is all 
we can hear. I will not vote rather 
than vote a Democratic fusion ticket. 

I made a enquiry through THE PRO. 
GRESSIVE F'aRMER two or three weeks 
ago to learn if any of our farmers 
wanted acid phosphate at cost. It 
geems that they prefer to pay high 
prices. I think the Business Agency 
should put chemicals to farmers at 
cost. They can do their own com- 
pounding cheaper than they can hire 
it done. I see that Mr. B-yan Tyson 
has taken hold of the fertilizer ques- 
tion. Iam glad of this. 

And right here I take the opportu- 
nity to thank him for his letters in 
your paper. I like to read them. They 
are a source of great pleasure and 
profit to me. THE PROGRESSIVE FaR- 
MER has a a long list of able corres- 
pondents, but for real information and 
usefulness Bryan Tyson takes the lead. 
Give us more, Bro. Tyson.—L. N. 
Jones, Lilesville, N. C. 


——__— 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

Waereas, Experience is the only 
true and safe guide in the manage- 
ment of human affairs, public and 
private; and, whereas, in the expe- 
rience of all nations and all times, 
rulers, whether kings or representa 
tives, chosen by the people of a Re- 
public, have not governed in the in- 
terest of the people, but in their own 
interest and in the interest of the 
wealthy; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By Forsyth County Far- 
mers’ Alliance, that it is time to quit 
experimenting with a plan that has in 
every instance proved a failure, and 
that we now demand that all public 
officers from president to constable, be 
elected by a direct vote of the people. 

2. That when so elected we reserve 
the right to control their action by 
means of the iniative and referendum, 
and the imperative mandates, and that 
we call upon all Alliancemen in the 
State and Nation to join us in this 
determination. J. L. MAaRsHALt, 
Sec’y Treas. Forsyth County Farmers’ 

Alliance. 

oe Oe oo 


A HARD NUT TO CRACK. 











Did you know that the government 
has refused to redeem its own postage 
stampsio gold or any other kind of 
money? Aye, worse than that; it 
won't even exchange other postnge 
stamps for them. The facts are that 
it looks as though the postoffice de 
partment is getting almost damna- 
ble stuck up and independent. A few 
days ago one of our many admiring 
friends sent us a dollar’s worth of nice, 
new, clean, never-had been licked and 
stuck postage stamps in payment of 
his subscription. Being in the post- 
office shortly afterwards we called at 
the window and asked the stamp clerk 
to give us the cash forthem. Witha 
look of disdain and with an impor- 
tance that comes only from long ser. 
vice ina public capacity he informed 
us that he was selling postage’stamps, 
and not buying them. We then re 
quested him to exchange and give us 
one-centers for our twos. Hs simply 
pointed toa printed notice that Uncle 
Sam does not even exchange stamps. 
We. expected that as soon as the word 
got out, stamps would depreciate and 
be worth possibly less than the paper 
upon which they are printed. So we 
hurried to a drug store and found, to 
our surprise and pleasure, that pos- 
tage stamps were still worth their face 
value. That has been several days 
ago and we are told this morning that 
they are still selling all over the city 
at the same old price. It seems kind 
o’ atrange how this is. Why they are 
not a legal tender for anything; they 
are not fit for money even if they were, 
because of the nasty stickum tight on 


their backs; the government won’t 
have them after it sells them oncs; 
and still they are worth two cents 
apiece, and it now looks just like the 
price is going to stay up right where it 


is. There is only one use that any- 


body can make of the thing, and that 
is to pay postage; and atili they don’t 
depreciate. Well, as you cannot pay 
postage with anything else but stamps 
we wonder why somebody hasn’t got 
a@corner on them? Why don’t some 
of these smart bankers get together 
and buy all the postage stamps at two 
cents apiece and then raise the price? 
Possibly they haven’t thought about it. 
But they have thought of everything 
wonder why they have not 
thought of this? They corner up the 
government's money and make Uncle 


else; 





Sam dance around and beg like a little 
‘puppy dog and make him issue bonds 
| and dolots of other humiliatiag things, 
but somehow they have never thought 
to tackle the postage stamps. After 
looking it up a little it seems that Ua- 
cle Sam got it into his head that he 
could run the postofilcs without the 
aid of the bankers. He seems to have 
forgotten to make any provisions for 
his banker boys in the matter and so 
he keeps his postage stamp mill going 
all the time; and if they buy all the 
stamps he has, he simply prints some 
more, and some more, and some more, 
and keeps right on smiling; and the 
more they buy, the more he smiles. 
If they should conclude to buy upa 
big lot of them and ship them to 
“Yurrup” he would keep right on 
smiling and smiling and printing more 
stamps. The supply of stamps seems 
almost inexhaustable. It looks like 
Uncle Sam might get tired of it after 
awhile and delegate the issuing of his 
stamps over to the banks as he has 
done in the matter of money. Then 
he could take a much-needed rest, and 
his banker boys could have a real pic- 
nic. They could have a regular high 
old time, and there wou'd be a ‘hot 
time in the old town,” you bet your 
life. The boys would put the price of 
stamps down until they get possession 
of what are on hand; they they could 
“bull” the market and make a nice 
pile. They could limit the supply; 
they could slip them off to Europe, 
and a great many other things they 
could do. They could give Uncle 
Sam lots of pointers in business. 
Stamps could be used just like the 
money is if Uncle Sam was not such 
a blasted old mossback as to stand 
right in the way of progress. Funny, 
isn’t it? 

Suppose you put in about five min- 
utes thinking this over.— Warren F'os- 
ter’s Paper. 
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PAPER MONEY BY THE STATE. 


An Experience of the State of New 
York That is Worth Consideration. 
By chapter 40 of the laws of 1786 
the State of New York authorized the 
issue of £200,000, or nearly $1,000,000, 
of paper bills denominated notes or 
bills of credit. For some reason or 
reasons, concerning which history 
affords no explanation, only £150,0(0, 
or three fourths of the amount author- 
ized, was actually issued. The entire 
amount issued was loaned out on bond 
and mortgage at 5 per cent. annual in- 
terest, distributed over 12 counties. 
These notes or bills of credit were 
nothing more or less than so much cir- 
culating medium, or medium of ex 
change, or money, as they might be 
termed. They passed current, and by 
law were intended to pass current, 
in the exchange of commodities and 
in all general financial transactions. 
The mortgages given as security for the 
loans by which they were put into cir- 
culation were limited to 14 years by 
the original act, but this limit was 
subsequently extended, and for fully 
50 years @ very Considerable portion of 
the revenues of the Siutve consisted of 
the annual interest receivod from these 
county loans. An examination of the 
annual reports of the State treasurer 
shows that more than $1,800,000 were 
paid into the State treasury on these 
loans prior to 1835, counting both 
principal and interest. Dsducting the 
principal, more than $1,100,000 of in- 
terest: alone was received, which was 
so much clear gain to the people of the 
State, the salaries of the county com- 
missioners, which varied from about 
$50 to $250 per year in the different 
counties, being deducted before the 
interest was paid in the State treasury. 
Ever sinca the adoption of the con 
stitution of 1836 up to the present 
hour organic law of New York State 
has recognized the right of legislature 
to issue paper money. The State con- 
stitution declares that ‘‘the legislature 
shall provide by law for the registry 
of all bills or notes issued or put in cir. 
culation as money.” The financial 
policy of the Statute as well as the na- 
tion is controlled by professional 
money loaners without any regard 
whatever for the interest of the pec- 
ple of the commonwealth. The inter- 
est bearing bonds of corporations and 
municipalities in this State are being 
created at a rate not less than $50,- 
000,000 per year. More bonds have 
been issued already than the people 
can pay the interest on, unless they 
are prepared to consent to a perpetual 
condition of bond slavery for them- 
selves and their posterity. The inde- 
pendence of the American people, if 
it is to be maintained, requires a com- 
plete reversal of the existing financial 
policy.—Lovi 8. Lowis. 
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COMMON SENSE, 


The United States government de- 
clared silver was not money in 1872, or 
demonetized it then. Up to that time 
the commercial valieé of bar silver was 
129, or about that. Now its commer. 
cial value is 58}, or less than one half 
its value then. The cfiicials of the 
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While the government gave us the 
double standard, or issued silver as 
money equal with gold, regarding sil- 
ver as money as the Bible and our 
fathers had done before, we enj>yed 
much financial prosperity. 

Since the government withholds sil- 
ver as money, and limits us to the 
gold standard, great poverty is on us. 
The value of money is increasing— 
while the prosperity is constantly de- 
creasing. 

The trick to catch the eye of the pub. 
lic—that a silver dollar is worth as 
muchas a gold dollar—while in truth 
its money power is destroyed, is used 
by the gold-standard party to deceive 
the people with the cry that a silver 
dollar will buy as much as a gold 
dollar; but where is the gold dollar? 
We do not see it. It is represented by 
the silver, and we do not have the gold 
dollar at all. We want both as equal 
money, as it was up to 1872. 

Then we would have two dollars 
where we now have only one, or rather 
we would have both gold and silver in 
circulationr. 

It a man thinks he has both a horse 
and a mule, but he cannot use his 
horse at all, but must keep him in 
the stall all the time, and any time he 
takes his mule out to use he must 
leave his horse in the stable as a pledge 
that he will bring the mule back—so 
that he is really using only one, is he 
as well off as if he used both mule and 
horse? 

The double standard would give us 
both gold and silver to use in circula- 
tion, or both the mule and the horse. 
The single gold standard compels us to 
keep the horse (gold) in the vaults as 
a pledge for the good behavior of the 
mule (or silver) as we cannot use both. 


This gives the advantage greatly 
to those that hold the money of the 
country over the poor. For the less 
money there is in circulation the har- 
der it is to obtain, while those that 
have money can oppress the poor. 
The curse on those that love money 
will fall in many ways upon them. 
The love of money is the root of all 
evil, while they that seek after it 
gredily will pierce themselves through 
with many sorrows which drown men 
in destruction and perdition.—P. D 
Gold, in Wilson Times. 

“THE CHIEF END OF MAN.” 
Different men make different obj3cta 
their chief aim in life. To the soldier, 
honor; the statesman, power; the 
financier, the possession of imm2nse 
wealth; the Christain, the attainment 
of Heaven after this life, and so on 
through the whole gamut; but the 
politician, no matter whether he howls 
for the freeing of the masses from the 
domination of their ‘‘oppressors,” or 
works in the ranks of the so called op- 
pressors, has one sole object in life— 
office! It is nothing to him whether 
the right is winner or loser in the game, 
so long as he has his finger in the pie 
he is content. The following jingle 
about hits him: 

“My offise, "tis of thee — 
Jingliog with cash for me, 
Of thee I sing. 
Place that my fathers filled— 
Richer than fields they tilled; 
Right through for thee I’m bilied— 
Sing, brethren, sing.” 
—Rocky Mount Argonaut. 
nt ee 
About the only people who got satic- 
faction by going to law are the law 


yers. 
—_—__—2 +2 


(OFFICIAL) 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE DEMANDS. 


‘th 
Adopted at Washington, D. C., February 
6, 1896, 


Wuereas, The Declaration of Inde 
pendence, as a basis for a Republican 
form of Government that might be 
rggentve and perpetual, states: 

“That all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed with certain u- 
alienabie rights; that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi 
ness; that to secure these rights, gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the 
governed.” 

We hold, therefore, that to restore 
and preserve these rights under 4 
Republican form of government, pri- 
vate monopolies of public necessities 
for speculative purposes, whether of 








government now say that is its value. 





the means of production, distribution 


or exchange, should be prohibited, and 
whenever any such public necessity or 
utility becomes a monopoly in private 
hands, the people of the municipality, 
state or union, as the case may be, 
shall appropriate the same by right of 
eminent domain, paying a just value 
therefor, and operate them for, and in 
the interest of, the whole people. 
FINANOE, 
We demand a national currency, 


general government only; a full legal 
tender for all debts and receivable for 
all dues, and an equitable and efficient 
means of distribution of this currency, 
directly to the people, at the minimum 
of expense and without the interven. 
tion of banking corporations and in 
sufficient volume to transact the busi- 
ness of the country on a cash basis. 
(a) We demand the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver and gold at the 
legal ratio of 16 to 1. ; 

(6) We demand a graduated income 
tax. 


(a) The government shall purchase 
or construct and operate a sufficient 
mileage of railroads to effectually con- 
trol all rates of transportation on a 
just and equitable basis. 

(6) The telegraph and telephone, 
like the Page oeag system, being .a ne- 
cessity for the transmission of intelli- 
gence, should be owned and operated 
by the government in the interest of 
the people. 

LAND. 


We demand that no land shall be 
held by corporations for speculative 
purposes or by railroads in excess of 
their needs as carriers, and all lands 
now owned by aliens should be re- 
claimed by the government and held 
for actual settlers only. 
EXEOTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 
We demand the election of United 
States Senators by a direct vote of the 
people. That each State shall be di- 
vided into two districts of nearly equal 
voting population, and that Senators 
from each shall be elected by the 
people of the district. 

DISTRIOT LEGISLATION. 
(c) That our national legislation shall 
be so framed in the future as not to 
build up one industry at the expense 
of another. 
(d) We believe that the money of the 
country should be kept as much as 
possible in the hands of the people, 
and hence we demand that all National 
and State revenues shall be limited to 
the necessary expenses of the govern. 
ment economically and honestly ad 
ministered. 
(e) Wedemand that postal savings 
banks be established by the govern 
ment for the safe deposit of savings 
of the people, and to facilitate ex- 
change. 
(f) We are unalterably opposed to 
the issue, by the United States, of in- 
terest bearing bonds, and demand the 
payment of all coin obligations of the 
United States, as provided by existing 
laws, in either gold or silver coin, at 
the option of the government and not 
at the option of the creditor. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Relying upon the good, common 
sense of the American people, and be- 
lieving that a majority of them, when 
uninfluenced by party prejudice, will 
vote right on all questions submitted tc 
them on their merit; and, further, to 
effectually annihilate the pernicious 
lobby in legislation, we demand direct 
legislation by means of the initiative 
and referendum. 


eh ee 

I am sure that those who advertise 
i1 THE PROGRESSIVE FARMFR are rich y 
rawarded. I was overwhel ned with 
replies to my ad. in it.—B. F. White, 
Mebane, N O, February 15 1898. 
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W. S. BARNES, 


Wholesale : Produce : Commission : Merchant, 


RALEIGH, N O. 


® 
Specialties; EGGS and BUTTER, 


Returns Promptly Made. 
Consignments Solicited. 





safe, sound and flexible; issued by the |: 
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THE WATT PLOW CO., 


RICHMOND, VA. 
—MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN— 
IMPLEMENTS, 
MACHINERY, 
VEHICLES, and 
HARNESS 
Ol Ala UU RPosss. 


Large Stock of Repairs for GEISER THRESHERS, ENGINES and HOR3E 
PO WERS and other machinery. 


Ww—=Write for Catalogue. 
Farmers’ -Supplies. 


Sea. aetoue oy 


—DEALER iN - 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
Seeds, H'eed and Fertilizers. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 











Specialties: 
PEERLESS BICYCLES, ; 
NISSEN WAGONS, HARDWARE, STOVES, 

DAIRY FIXTURES, FEED CUTTERS AND SHREDDERS, 
HARVESTING MAOHtNES, GRAIN DRILLS AND PLANTERS, 
HAY PRESSE3, WIND MILLS, TREAD MILLS, COTTON GINS, 

FARM ENGINES, OULOVER AND GRASS SEEDS, 
Fertilizers for Special Crops and Soils. 
( SproIaL FeEDS READY MIXED FOR MILK Cows. 4 


Pians and Specifications for Barns and other Farm Buildings. Correspon- 


dence solicited. Respectfully, 
BENJ. IRBY, 


[2180.] PROPRIETOR. 


In writing advertisers, mention this paper. 





USEFUL BOOKS. 


THE SECRETARY-TREASURER HAS SEVERAL USEFUL BOOKS TH4* 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY SUB-LODGE. THE NAMES 
AND PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Secretary’s Roll Book nicely arranged, new kind... ..................885 Cant 
Record of, Membership... -vo< nu pecesensecesereseeoeeecemds ‘ 
Secretary’s Receip or dues, with sub... 02. 22. cccccccee see 8S 
Secretary’s Warrant Book, with nots waeinwsn'osieeietascbsssesaeeee 
ee fee a woe RE osc ose picess oie opesinlcsesese ee = 
Secretary’s Accoun Sees eocn lettin cae Coenietescels wissiccesceueeee 
PE ROOBUPOLE G AOOOUIIG EON 5.55 6-0-0:6 as-0ce 06-10 eco-ele 60s e'ecaws ones bios o6s5ues e 
gone Seeks MOO BTN nnn nn snes cone wens cece ccc tccccs cess ssmeceee 
or ing Bulletins, 
State Constituti 


Rituals, 
aaa tn pets 
cation 
Appl a 
Delegate Credentials, “ CEN a RIO Ser ee 
J. T. B. HOOVER, 
Beo’y-Treaa N. 0. 5.8. A., Hilisboro, N. ©. 
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ALLIANCEMEN ONLY. 


Are Requested to Read This ! 


If you are aSimon pure, dyed in-the- 











$1.00 wool Allianceman, and have the 
for good of the grand farmers’ or- 
ganization at heart, you 
izati h 
one " will exert every effort 
Year. within your power $1.00 
to build it up. = 
The our organ) The Progressive Farmes (vour organ) The 
Progressive stands in the breach battling the ene- Alliance 
Farmer mies of the Alliance, and it expects Organ 
+ every Allianceman to rally around the f 
1S standard. ConsorIpTs, Cowarps and 0 
the TRAITORS are not wanted. They, have N. C. 
; already crippled our cause esert- 
Alliance ing our ranks for office ont social is 
Organ standing. We bear your banner, Al- The 
of liancemen, and we claim your support. Progressive 
N. C. WE DON'T ASK MUCH. Farmer. 


Let every Allianceman in North 
Carolina send a club of subscribers and 
by August, 1898, we will have 20,000 
names on our subscription list. 

Picnics, Alliance rallies, Sub. and 
County Alliance meetings are the 
places to raise clubs. Try it. 





WAR IS DECLARED. 





Chat TSS We w ses. 


Of course you want ALL the news and you want it quick—war or no war. 
You can’t do without the 


Thrice-a-Week New York World. 


(every other day). It contains all the war nows and is as good as a city daily. 
Think of it. We send you this great paper, 24 pages a week, and the 


People’s Party Paper, 
every week, both from date for 40 weeks for one dollar—40 weeks is almost & 
year. If you prefer, you can substitute for the Werld the ‘‘World the Sem! 


Weekly Detroit Free Press, or Weekly Cincinnati Enquirer. Send Money 
Order at once. 


NATIONAL PAPER CLUB, 
ATLANTA, Ga. 





In writing advertisers, mention thie 
paper. 
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Regrets. 


to me in the ait 
over the dying day, 
say tak? their form3 and substance 
Out of the twilight gray; 
They have 00 tangible features, 
Nor any form of speech, 
yt they point their misty fingers 
Ty heights I can never reach. 


ring up out of the darkness 
Tey ie hopes and fears, 
Till the shadow faces are fainter 
Behind a mist of tears. 
The saddest things of a lifetime 
Are these shades of old regret 
or the dear ideals that missed us 
And the joys that we didn’t get. 


ghey come 


The prayer that never was answered, 
Tae priz3 that never was won, 
autiful thoughts unspoken, 

Work that was left undone, 

Toe help that never was off sred, 
The letter I didn’t write— 

All lift reproachful faces 
Ou: of the gathering night. 


And the finished work seems nothing 
Besids the work undone, 
And the given victory small and weak 
To that which I might have won. 
They fill me with vague longings, 
These sad ghosts of regret, 
For the only joys worth holding 
Are those I didn’t get. — 
— Marie Conway. 


——_—3 ea 
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Nightingales warble about it 
All night under blossom and star; 
The wild swan is dying without it, 
And the eagle is crying afar; ’ 
The sun be doth mount but to find it, 
Searching the green eartho’er; 
But more doth a man’s heart mind it, 
Oh, more, more, more! 





Over the gray leagues of ocean 

The infinite yearneth alone; _ 
The forests with wandering emotion 

The thing they know not intone, 
Creation arose but to see it, 

A million lamps in the blue; 
But a lover he shall be it 

If one sweet maid is true. 

—G. E Woodbury. 
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When a traveling evangelist came to 
came to Dodge City, Kan., in the early 
days of that town and arranged to be- 
gin an old fashioned tent camp meet- 
ing everybedy thought it a solemn 
duty to advise him to be careful how 
he handled the cowboys, and their in. 
iquities, in his discourses 

“Those fellows are terrors when they 
get started,” one citizen said warningly 
“and if you should say anything to 
roil them they will certainly play the 
mischief with you.” 

“Why, what are they likely to do to 
me?” he asked. 

“There is no telling. They are likely 
to do anything mean, such as tearing 
down the tent, riding through the con- 
gregation and firing their pistols, or 
even toshooting you.” 

‘‘Are they so bad as all that?” 

“Bad! Brother, if there is a species 
of meanness under the sun tbat those 
cowards are not guilty of it is certainly 
something that is to:aliy unknown to 
this part of the worid.” 

“Is it possible?” 

‘“I¢is Furthermore, these cowboys 
run things here to euit themselves. 
The whole town is under their dom: 
nation and you cannot look to anybody 
for protection against them. The peo 
ple fear them and and the authorities 
are powerless. So I would advise you 
to use great caution in dealing with 
them.” 

“Very well brother,” the minister 
ssid. “I will endeavor to profit by 
your friendly advice, and hope I shall 
not arouse the animosity of the cow- 
boys. Idon’t anticipate that I shall 
have any serious trouble with them.” 

However the meeting had not been 
in progress more than three or four 
days when one night several cowboys 
rode into town, dismounted and filed 
into the tent. They took seats well 
back from the minister’s stand and 
fora few minutes remained as quiet 
as mice, The congregation, however, 
beeame nervous and uneasy and kept 
Casting eager, inquiring glances back 
in the direction of the cowboys. That 
the latter were not there for any good 
Purpose was well understood, and no 
one doubted for a moment that they 
Would, sooner or later, break out into 
Some kind of devilment. 

The preacher announced his text 
and began his sermon. He spoke 
slowly, deliberately and calmly, show 
ing that he was not in the least dis- 
turbed by the presence of the cow- 
boys, His audience wondered at his 
Coolness, and more than one thought 
that he was not aware of the serious 
ness of the situation. He had been 
Speaking for five minutes, perhaps, 
when suddenly old Z-ph Bowers, the 
leader of the cowboy crowd, let loose 
4 terrific yell that startled the entire 
assemblage. The other cowboys fol- 
lowed Z ph’s lead, and for two or three 
Minutes a regular pandemonium of 
yells filled the tent. The minister 
Waited patiently until the noise sub- 
sided, then he went quietly on with 
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Bit he was not allowed to proceed 
far without interruption. He had 
scarcely gotten started again when 
those yells broke out four fold stronger 
than ever, and at last old Bowers called 
out: 

“It’s no use, parson. you can’t talk 
against allof us. We come here to 
breek up this meeting and we're going 
to do it if it takes all night.” 

Finally the cowboys howled them 
selves out, and again it became quiet. 
Then the minister made one more eff rt 
to epeak, and he started in to reason 
with the intruders; but they refused 
to hear him, and before he had uttered 
@ doz3n words they were whooping 
ing and yelling again, and to add to 
to the terror of the situation two or 
three of the ‘‘boys” began to fire off i 
their pistols. 

A good portion of the audience left 
the tent, fecling that it was no longer 
safe to remain there. O ‘hers fidgeted 
aboutin theirseats, wishing they were 
safely away, but disliking the ideaof 
showing cowardice by retreating while 
the preacher remained. 

Oae brother in the tent, who was 
sitting near the preacher, urged him to 
fly, but the minister only shook his 
head. 

“They will shoot you, sure,” the 
brother urged, ‘‘if you persist in de 
fying their efforts to break up the 
meeting.” 

“Tcanonly do my duty,” the preach- 
erreplied. ‘‘I will not forsake the gos- 
pelthat I may save my life.” 

The brother said no more, but sat 
down resigned. He knew those cow 
boys and he pitied anyone who was 
so reckless as to cross them. That 
they would shoot the preacher he was 
firmly convinced. 

After awhile quiet was restored, 
and again the minister attempted to 
speak, but instantly the hubbub 
arose in all its fury. The yells were 
lcuder and deeper than before and 
pistols popped thick and fast. Sev- 
eral lights were shot out, leaving the 
tent in semi darkness. Ou:hers of the 
congregation stole away and went 
home. 

Fora moment the minister stood in 
a deeply thoughtful attitude, then he 
motioned to his little daughter, who 
sat just below him. She came upon 
the stand and he whispered a few 
words in her ear. She nodded and 
smiled, then, stretchieg forth her hand 
to command attention, began to sing. 
The song she sang was ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home.” At first only those immediate- 
ly about her heard her voice, but by 
degrees the noise subsided and her 
voice reached farther out over the 
tent. Within two minutes a death- 
like stillness reigned. 

The child’s voice was soft and sweet, 
andI doub:s if any prima donna ever 
put more feeling into that dear old 
song than she put into it that night. 
It was a cry from the heart for the 
old home, and nota repetition of anoth 
er’s words. It was not a song, buta 
longing desire—a piteous plea. Ii 
went to the heart of every person in 
that audience and carried him back to 
other daye. Even the cowboys began 
to think over the past and to recall 
their old homes in the east. They re 
membered suddenly the old gray haired 
mother who had believed in Chris- 
tianity and had found such comfort in 
it, and othe old father who had lived 
sucha q:iist, peaceful life, fiading his 
greatest pieasure in reading the Bible. 

There was no more yelling. no more 
jeering, but in breathless silence those 
rough cowboys listened to that old song. 
It had touched a tender spot in their 
hearts, and had subdued and tamed 
them completely, and before it came 
to an end teare glistened in the eyes of 
more than one of them. At the con- 
clusion the minister arose and made 
some appropaiate remarks, keeping 
his voice in tune with the sentiments 
the singer had awakened. He spoke 
feelingly of the old homes his auditors 
had left in the east, of the happy 
scenes of childhood, and of the great 
love and goodness of the old father 
acd mother. Hecarried his hearers 
back to those old happy home days 
which'no oneever outlives. He warmed 
and softened their hearts and brought 
tears to their eyes. 

Then he appealed to them in the 
name of Christianity, and drew a beau 
tiful picture of the great heavenly 
home, where many of those gray- 
haired parents who had been left in 
the old earthly homes had gone. He 
spoke for an hour, and noone disturbed 
him, and the cowboys leaned forw&rd 
to catch every word he uttered. 

At the conciuesion of his talk they 
sang ap oldfashioned bymn, and 
everybody was invited to come up and 
give their hands if they desired to live 
better lives. 

Old Z-ph Bowors was the first one 
to come forward, and he was imme- 
diately followed by the rest of bis 
crowd. Tney were all iu earnest, too. 
Whether any of them ever be 
came _ religious’ I don’t know, 
bat I do know that for the time being 
they were changed men. They at- 
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and they were as quiet and orderlyas 
anybody in the audience. 

The song, which reminded them of 
their old homes, and brought back to 
them the scenes of their childhood and 
youth, quieted and quelled them be- 
cause it touched the tenderest chord 
in thir hearts. It awoke in their na 
tures the one fond memory which no 
man ever outgrows—homs and its sa- 
cred tiesand associations. 

Oae little girl, with that sweet old 
song had accomplished what all the 
men in Dodge City could not have 
done... She had tamed, as if by mag 
ic, that crowd of lawless cowboys, 
and had made lambsof them. But no 
one wondered at what she had done. 
Everyone felt, after hearing her, that 
it could not have been otherwise. 

Noamount of preaching, no amount 
of pleading or reasoning, would ever 
have brought men to a sense of their 
duty, but a simple appeal to their 
feelings had worked wonders. O.hers 
had appealed to their minds—she had 
appealed to their hearts.—Deitroit 
Free Press. 

——E eS 
THE FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST. 


Here are aset of suggestions from 
Womankind, which Mrs. Emma Pad 
dock Telford recomends to be pasted up 
on the inside of the closet door or 
medicine chest, where they could be 
referred to in a hurry: 

In case of fainting, place the body in 
a horizontal position, with the head 
low; sprinkle cold water on face, neck 
and chest; loosen the clothing and ex 
pose the patient to fresh air. Camphor 
or ammonia applied to the nostrils will 
also prove efficacious, though the lat- 
ter must be used with caution. 

Broken limbs should be placed in 
natural position and the patient kept 
quiet until the arrival of the physi 
cian. 

Cramps in the stomach usually yield 
to a teaspoonful of ginger, stirred in a 
half-glass of hot water in which a half- 
teaspoonful of soda has been dissolved. 

Nervous spasms are usually controll- 
ed by a little salt taken into the mouth 
and allowed to dissolve. 

A patient suffering from sunstroke 
should be carried into a cool room, and 
cloths wrung out of cold or ice water 
applied tothe head. These should be 
large enough to envelop the whole 
head, and changed often. A bladder 
(or bag of oiled silk) partially filled 
with pounded ice and placed onthe 
head is beneficial. 

For nose bleed, bathe the facs and 
neck with cold water, and, rolling a 
little piece of white paper in a tight 
roll, place it under the upper lip, where 
it will press against thegum. If the 
bleeding does not readily yield, plug 
the nostrils with a soft roll of cotton 
cloth. 

For neuralgia, appiy hot, dry flan- 
nels, as hot a3 can be borne. 

For poison by poison oak or ivy, 
take a handful of quicklime, dissolve 
in water and paint the poisoned part 
with it. Two or three applications will 
ordinarily cure the most stubborn 
case. 

For stings of insects, examine the 
parts with a magnifying glass, and if 
the sting is left in the wound extract it 
with a smal! pair of tweez2re or asharp 
penknife. Then apply dilute ammonia, 
camphor, mud, baking soda, moisten- 
ed, or even onion juice. 

For the bite of a dog or cat, the 
wound should be thoroughly sucked; 
then the piece which has come in con. 
tact with the animal’s teeth should be 
cut out or cauterized with a hot knit. 
ting needle, a tight bandage wound 
closely about the wound to obstruct 
the circulation, and the wound itself 
washed in warm water as long as it 
will bleed. The same treatment will 
apply to the bite of a poisonous snake. 

For burns the most important point 
in their treatment is to at once exclude 
the air. Sweet oil and cotton are 
standard remedies, or fisur and oil. Do 
not remove the dressing until the in- 
flsmmation subsides. 

If an artery is severed, tie a small 
cord or handkerchief tightly above it, 
and inserting a round stick, improvise 
a tourniquet to hold the flow in check 
until the surgeon arrives. 

Hemorrhages of lungs or stomach 
may be checked by small doses of salt 
and perfect quiet. 

Tne Sprain should be treated at once 
to an application of water as hot as 
can be borne. Tnis may be done by 
showering hot water upon it, or by hot 
cloths applied frqontly. 

For croup, immerse the hands and 
feet in hot mustard or soda water. 
Great relief is sometimes experienced 
from drinking water as hot as can be 
borne. 

For sudden attacks of dysentery or 
colic give cqual parts of tincture of 
rhubarb, essence of peppermint and 
camphor. Dose, ten to twenty drops 
in a wineglass of sweetened water, at 
intervals of fifteen minutes. 

For acute asthma or a nausea,epread 
a plaster with lard, sprinkle witb 
black pepper, allspice and cloves, and 
lay on chest or pit of stomach, as the 
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case may demand. 


For poisoning by acids, administer 
copious draughts of tepid water or 
tickle the throat with a feather, or 
something similar, to excite vomiting. 
Then give warm soapsuds of magnesia 
or chalk dissolved in warm water, or 
wood ashes, soda, gruel, linseed tea or 
rice water, whichever can be reached 
first. 

For poisoning by alkalies, give dilute 
vinegar or sour milk, lemonade, sweet 
oil, or any mucilaginous drink. 

For arsenical poisoning, induce vomit- 
ing as quick possible, then administer 
@ spoonful of peroxide of iron. Ifa 
drugstore is not near enough to get this 
in a hurry, give whites of eggs and 
water, or soapsuds.—New York Tri 
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HOW IT WORKED HERE, 
Every eastern man coming this way 
invariably refers to the custom prevail 
ing among the eastern editors of se 
cluding themselvesand obliging would- 
be callers to send up their cards. We 
have wanted to try the experiment for 
the last year or two, but feared results, 
and our little experience of three or 
four days ago provided that we were 
correct in our judgment of these peo- 
ple. After dinner Tuesday we “re- 
tired” to our sanctum and instructed 
the boy that all callers must send up 
their names and state their business. 
We felt very metropolitan for about 
five minutes. Then old Lem Jones ar- 
rived. Lom lives up in the mountains, 
and has killed mre grizzlies than any 
two other men in the territory. He 
wanted to renew his subscription to 
The Kicker and havea drink with us. 
Tne boy stopped him at the door and 
explained, but L3m did not send his 
card. Instead of that he sent 16 bul 
lets from his repeater through our 
sanctum door, and was loading up for 
a second fusillade when we opened up 
and gave him a smiling welcome. We 
promised Mr. Jones before he left that 
we wonld give up the ‘‘metropolitan 
idea,” and we meant it and are going 
to keep our word. The idea may work 
all right in the east, where no editor 
permits a subscriber to slap him on the 
back or borrow his only white shirt, 
but it can’t be made to go here for the 
next 20 years. Whena man starts out 
to see a western editor, he’s going 
plumb into the sanctum sanctorum or 
shoot at somebody or something, and 
we keenly bow our head and paomise 
not totry any further experiments in 
that direction.—The Arizona Kicker. 
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HOLDING BY THE TAIL. 





An amusing story tells how a belated 
hunter dropped into a hollow tree, in- 
tending to ‘‘bunk” there for the night, 
but feliso many feet that he became 
alarmed, fearing he should never get 
out. Toward morning a bear began 
descending the hollow trunk, stern 
foremost. The hunter grasped the 
bear’s tail, and the frighted animal, 
scrambling out, drew the man after 
him to the exit. Ia Colonel Innman’s 
description of ‘‘The Old Santa Fe 
Trail” there is a story which illustrates 
the fact that a tail-hold is a safe hold. 

Oae of the K insas pioneers, the Hon. 
R. M. Dodge, started out one day with 
a stage driver, named Harris, to hunt 
for buffalo. Taoey were hungry for 
fresh meat, but buffalo were scarce, 
and after hunting all day, they were 
returning without having seen one. 

Suddenly an old buffalo bull jumped 
up from a sand hollow, and both hunt- 
ers emptied their revolves into his 
body. The bull, though bleeding and 
and staggering, stood on his legs de- 
fiantly, as if waiting attack. Harris 
dismounted, that he might hamstring 
the the animal, which had finally lain 
down. The cutof his knife brought 
the bull to his feet, and with lowered 
head, he went round the sand hill. 

Harris, a tall, lank fellow, had 
caught hold of the bull’s tail as he rose, 
and ina moment his legs were flying 
higher than his head. He did not dare 
let go his hold on the bull’s tail. Round 
and round they went. Finally the old 
bull weakened. Slower and slower he 
circled round, and Harris succeeded in 
cutting the bison’s hamstrings. 

‘I feared,” said Harris, when the 
beast went down, ‘‘that his tail would 
pull out. Then I knew I should be a 
goner,”—Ex. 


JUST HIS LUCK, 





‘ ll pay no more,” shouted G. mbly 
when the insurance agent called on 
him. ‘“‘No more accident policy for 
me. Let ’er lapse. It’s just the same 
as burning money for me. No use in 
arguin’ or jollyin’y, now, I’m done do- 
natin’, 1 wouldu’t give a dollar on the 
qoillion to be insured against accident.” 

“What's the matter, man? Our 
company’s good as gold.” 

“I don’t care whether it is or not. 
('m accident proof. When I was 
iearnin’ to ride my bicycle I fell off 200 
umes by actual count and never as 
much as sprained a finger. I wae ina 
/unawey where four other people were 
all jammed up and I didn’t have a 
scraich. Two months ago I was in that 





railroad wreck and every living soul 
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in the car but myself was hurt. Less 
than a week ago I sat down on an ics 
sidewalk with such a sudden jerk that 
I lit on my own hat. I fell off the 
street car thie morning, dropped 
through the open cellar door when I 
went to lunch and was standing right 
beside my stable man when a horse 
kicked him clear across the barn. and 
I’m just as sound as the day I took out 
policy. That’s just my infernal luck. 
Not another dollar will you get out of 
me.” 

The next day Gimbly was held up 
with a twisted back, incurred by toss- 
ing the baby in the air.—Farm, Field 
and Fireside. 


YOUNG FOLKS, 


‘WHEN I WAS A Boy. 


EUGENE FIELD. 


Up in the attic where I slept 

When I was a boy, a little boy, 

In through the lattice the moonlight 
crept, 

Bringing a tide of dreams that swept 

Over a low, red trundle bed, 

Bathing the tangled curly head, 

While the moonbeams played at hide 
and seck 

With the dimples on the sun-browned 
cheek, — 

When I was a boy, a little boy. 


And, oh! the dreams—the dreams I 
dreamed! 
When I was a boy, a little boy! 
For the grace that through the lattice 
streamed 
Over my folded eyelids seemed 
To have the gift of prophecy, 
And to bring the glimpses of time to be, 
When manhood’s clarion seemed to 











call, — 
Ah! tnat was the sweetest dream of all, 
When I was a boy, a little boy! 


I'd like to sleep where I used to sleep 
When I was a boy, alittle boy! 
For in the lattice the moon would peep, 
Bringing her tids of dreams to sweep 
The crosses and griefs of the years away 
From the heart that is weary and faint 


to day; 
And those dreams should give me back 


again P 
A = I have never known since 
en,— 
When I was a boy, a little boy! 


_—_=> ——_——_ 
A MOTHER ELEPHANT AND HER 
BABY. 


I wonder if any of our little people 
have seen a mother elephant put her 
baby to bed? 

I saw it, once, and it was such a 
pretty sight I should like to tell you 
about it. It was sunset time, in sum- 
mer; and the gentler animals of the 
Z)o in one of the great cities of the 
world were in yards and folds outside 
the buildings. When I reached the 
encloaure belonging to Mother Ele 
dhant, there was a Jarge number of 
men, women and children standing 
along the fence. They were very quiet, 
as if they were afraid of disturbing 
some one. AsI stopped by the fence 
and looked into the yard, a small girl 
touched my skirt, pursed up her 
mouth, and, giving me a solemn look 
of warning, pointed at the elephants. 

Mamma Elephant had her trunk 
around her baby’s neck, andseemed to 
be whispering and encouraging him, 
as he rubbed his head against her knee. 
He stood a moment, then raised his 
head, flapped his big little ears, gave a 
flirt of his little cord of a tail, and 
trotted off by his mother’s side to the 
center of the yard. There she left him, 
and went to a pile of hay that stood in 
the corner. This she took up, bunch 
by bunch, with her trunk, so nicely 
that she did not drop a whiep of it, 
and spread it around her child, who 
had not stirred from the spot where 
she left him. 

When the hay had been all spread 
around the baby, the mother stepped 
into the center, and began to tread it 
down with her feet, the little one fol 
lowing her motions exactly, tilla per 
fectly even space had been trodden 
down. The Mamma Elephant stepped 
out again, went to the further side of 
the yard, and fumbled about the 
ground with her trunk. As she came 
back, her baby flourished his small 
trunk and flapped his ears, making at 
the eame time a soft grunting sound, 
as if she knew what was coming, and 
liked it. 

This time mamma stood outsidede 
the baby’s bed, and, beginning with 
back of his ears, biew a emall cloud of 
fine dust into the folds of skin behind 
them, then into those around his legs, 
and under him, till he was thoroughly 
powdered for tne night. This done she 
again put her truck about his body, 
the, little fellow dropped to his knées 
on the carefully trodden bed, and, afer 
a few soft pats anda few soft grunts 
from his mother, he lay as a weil train 
ed child of the elephant family should. 

The mother’s work, however, was 
not yetdone She took up delicately 
the hay from the edge of bed, and be- 
gan tossing it lightly along his sides 
and up toward his back, until its ridge 
no longer showed. 

When all was done, the small girl 
who had warned me not to cisturb the 
proceedings heaved a great eigh, and, 
turning to me, said, ‘I would just lke 
to know what they do it for!” 80 1 
told her, explaining the habit wild ani 
mails have of treading their beds, to 
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make sure there are no snakes in the 
grass; the necessity of dust. powdering 
the young, whose skin is tender in the 
folds, and who are troubled by insects; 
the piling up of the dry grass around 
them, to conceal them from the possi- 
ble hunter. 

“My! don’t they know a lot! more’n 
some folks, I fancy !” said the little girl, 
“and she never punched nor pushed 
him, neither, though he wasn’t very 
quick,” she added, speaking toa tired 
looking woman who stood »y smiling. 
‘No, dear,” said she. ‘She has but 
one child at a time to put to bed.”— 
Exchange. 


RULES FOR LIVING LONG. 





Sir James Sawyer has been confiding 
the secret of longevity to a Birming- 
ham audience. Like so many other 
secrets, it consists in ‘‘paying attention 
toa number of small details.” Here is 
a schedule of them, collected from a 
report of Sir James Sawyer’s lecture: 

1 Eight hours sleep. 

2 Sleep on your right side. 

38 Keep your bed-room window open 
all night. 

4. Have a mat to your bedroom . 
door. 

5 Do not have your bedstead against 
the wall. 

6 Nocold tub in the morning, but a 
bath at the temperature of the body. 

7. Exercise before breakfast. 

8. Eat little meat and see that it is 
well cooked. 

9 (For adults.) Drink no milk. 

10. Eata plenty of fat, to feed the 
cells which destroy disease germs. 

11. Avoid intoxicants, which destroy 
these cells. 

12 Daily ex+rcise in the open air. 

13 Allow no pet animals in your 
living rooms. They are apt to carry 
about disease germs, 

14 Live in the country if you can. 

15. Watch the three D’s—drinking 
water damp and drains. 

16 Have change of occupation. 

17. Take frequent and short holi- 
days. 

18 Limit your ambition; and 

19 Keep yourtemper. | 

Keep all these commandments, and 
Sir James Sawyer sees no reason why — 
you should not live to be 100.— ~ 
Standard. 


_————3 oo ee 
REAPING AS WE SOW. 


We are not done with life as we live 
it. Weshall meet our acts and. words 
and iofluences again. A man will reap 
the same as he sows, and he himself 
shall be the reaper. We go on sowing 
carelessly, never dreaming that we 
shall see our seeds again. Then some 
day we come to an ugly plant grow- 
ing somewhere, and when we ask, 
‘*What is this?” comes the answer, “I 
am one of your plants. You dropped 
the seed which grew into me.” We 
shall have to eat the seed that grows 
from our sowing.—Rev. J. R Miller, 
D. D. 


The society of ladies is the school of 
politeness.— Monfort. 


oem 
Disguise our bondage as we will, ’tis 
woman; woman rules us atill.—Moore. 
No man can either live piously or 
die righteous without a wife.—Richter. 


eo 8 
Eternal j-y and everlasting love 
there’s in you, woman, lovely woman. 
—Otway. 
-_—P +s oe 
Even in the darkest nour earthly ill, 
woman's fond affection glows.—Sand. 
oo 
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“Are you in pain, my little man?” 
asked the kind old gentleman. 

“No,” answered the boy. ‘‘The pain’s 
in me.” 


-  eg o e ee 
Set all things in their own peculiar 


place and know that order is the great- 
eat grace.— Dryden. 
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Actual War Came and Cooled the Ma- 
jor’s Araor--- Terrible Guns Now Used 
Has a Bad F ffect Upon Would-Be Vol- 
unteers --Some Political Pointers — 
B—*Heilo! Mr. Editor.” 

R —“Hello! Major. Have you joined 
the army yeti?” 

B—‘“No. I’m sorter waitin’ fer 
things ter subside, ez it were. The 
thing cum on me too suddent, When 
they begun ter talk ter me erbout 
patriotiem an’ defendin’ my country’s 
honor, I got purty badly riled an’ I 
couldn’t sleep fer wantin’ ter fiieSpan- 
iards. Betsy sed I’d flicker when the 
time came, but Iknowed in my mind 
that she didn’t know whut she wuz 
talkin’ erbout. But when Congress got 
ter passin’ war bills an’ the President 
began ter call fer 125,000 volunteers it 
sorter struck me that it would bea 
gude time ter stay at home an’ tend 
my crop an’ erjiy the campane. I 
thought I would volunteer, maybe, 
until [ read so many things erbout the 
big guns they use in the forts an’ on 
the battleships, I seed whar they sed 
the rifles used would shoot through 24 
inches of solid seasoned oak wood at a 
distance ov a bundred yards. That 
made cold chills run up an’ down my 
backbone. I'd rather run fer Kongress 
on a fusion ticket than ter face an’ 
enemy with guns like that. Then Sam 
Henderson wez over at my house the 
other day an’ got ter talkin’ erbout 
whut they ccuid do with them big 
guns. He sed the United States has a 
number ov canon that wiil shoot fif 
teen miles, then the sbeii rolis six 
miles an’ buste an’ it rains rocks an’ 
grape shot fer three days. Now if the 
Spanards hev any sich guns ez that, 
an’ I reckon they hev, me an’ Kurnell 
Dr. Kingsbury will make curselves 
acarce inthis war. We aint near az 
mad at the Spanish ez we thought we 
were before war wuz declared... But 
Dewey don’t seem ter be afraid ov ’em. 
The way he walked inter them feliers 
over at Manila the other day wuza 
site ter behold. If the American navy 
keeps sinkin’ Spanish ships the other 
nations will interfere ter keep us frum 
fillin’ the bottom ov the ccean with old 
iron 50 they can’t run steamers an’ 
things anymore. I want the war ter 
be finished 6z soon az possible so we 
kin hev sum fun perlitically. Politicks 
an’ circuses are erbout the only real 
big things we hev nowadays. I’m in 
favor ov fusion myself. I want Sina- 
tor Butler ter bring the Pops over an’ 
help us recruit the Demokrat party so 
it kin hev ashow. I don’t know whut 
I'm fer exactly. The dymakrat party 
wuz fer gold four yeags ago, awlso fer 
monopoly. Mr. Cleveland and hiz 
Kongrees killed silver too dead ter 
skin. I wuz a goldbug then. Now 
sum Ov my party are howlin’ fer silver 
like coyotes an’ l’m doin’ my 
best ter keep up with the per 
cession. But they ring in too many 
changes fer a slow mover like my- 
self, I don’t reckon my party 
would pass a silver bill even if the 
Pope would join in and help us to pow. 
er. We have always found some sort 
ov a tecknikality ter ring in ter keep 
frum passin’ a free-coinage bill, an’ 
our Hand hain’t lost its cunnin’. But 
we'd everlestingly kill the Populist 
party, an’ I reckon that iz whut we 
are after. Botsy she k ff; erbout it an’ 
says the politicians ain’t goin’ ter be 
able ter fool the people with the game 
now on foot. She says it would bea 
eurious perlitical millenium with the 
free silver Pops a layin’ down with the 
goldbug, monopoly-lovin’ ballot box 
stuffers an’ convention manipulators. 
It would be a site fer gods an’ men. 
But I ain’t carin’ how it looks, nor how 
it turns out jist so we kin manage ter 
fool the Pops an’ git them ter chasin’ 
the free silver jack-o lantern, leavin’ 
awl their other great platform planks 
ter lie in the mud ov perlitical decep- 
tion ter rot. Wall street would give a 
million dollars cash ter see the Popu- 
lists play the fool by going inter that 
acheme, Gudebye.” 

_—_—_——s eo oo 

If you will ask*THEz Proaressive 
FaRMER as to the reliability of any body 
whose ‘advertisement you see in any 
plication, or who advertise by cir 
cular, and if the goods advertised are 
as or as cheap as you can get else 
where, we will make prompt reply. 


A LETTER FROM DR. MOTT. 


Silver Republicans Urged to Organize, 
Dr Mott Gives Bis Views in the Fol- 
lowing Letter Which we Publish by 
Request . 

To the Silver Men in the Republican 
Party in North Carolina: 

Having had some public connection 
with the effort to promote the silver 
cause, and believing more and more as 
the time rolls by that the happiness of 
the people and the prosperity of the 
country is wrapped up in it, I feel un- 
willing to leave anything unsaid or un 
done which occurs to me would be of 
benefit to the cause. 

With this apology, I take this means 
of saying to euch Republicans in North 
Carolina who feel inclined to support 
any honest effort to restore the free 
coinage of silver, that they had best 
communicate with me by ietter im- 
mediately. 

Chairman Charles A. Towne, of the 
Sitver Republican party wrote me sev- 
eral months ago expressing the desire 
that the Silver Repubiicans in North 
Carolina be orgapized, and asking me 
to move in itso that the silver Demo 
crats and Populists might be more en- 
couraged in theeffort to unite all the 
friends of silver money. 

The Republicans of the State are 
more largely interested in the matter 
than men of any other party, because 
more of them proportionately are 
laboring men, and earn what they 
make by the sweat of the brow. The 
fruit of their labor isnot bringing what 
it ig worth, because the silver money of 
the world has been stricken down. 
There aresome local Republican lead 
ers who are ready to move in this mat 
ter, but even if it were not so the Re- 
publican working men should remem 
ber that this silver movement is a 
movement of the people and not of the 
leaders. Let the working Republicans 
therefore move themeelves, no matter 
how inexperienced they may be. 

T want a couple of canvassers in each 
county who will immediately notify 
me by letter that they will procure the 
names of some Republicans scattered 
over the country who will vote the 
silver ticket this year. I will corres 
pond with these canvassers while they 
are getting up the names. It is impor- 
tant to be in a hurry, sircs the Demo- 
cratic and Populist parties are to hold 
their State conventions in the next few 
weeks. Ifthe replies come quickly, I 
can communicate with OUbairman 
Towne, have a State chairman appoint 
ed and through bim a Ssate executve 
committee in time to ¢xert- whatever 
wfluence it can to unite the silver 
people. 

The county canvassers in writing to 
me as requested will p'sase indicaic 
their preferencs for @ Chairman,if they 
Dave Buy, SUgEeSLINg sLMIe Young, 
active map. 

It appears to me now that the silver 
Democreta snd Populiets are going to 
unite their orgauization in this Siste in 
conformity with the acdreeses of the 
chairmen of both Nationsi committees. 
Mr. Bryan, the great leader of the free 
silver cause in this country, is using 
his influence to secure this union, 
knowing, as he does, that the Demo. 
cratic party by itself alone has not the 
power to carry this State under tie 
Chicago platform. A union of these 
two forces—stver Democrats and 
Populists—wili divide the Democratic 
and Populist parties. Withcus con 
sidering here how the cefection from 
these two parties will array itseif, it is 
plain that svch defection wiil satisfy 
Silver Republicans that there is an 
nonest ¢ffort and determination of all 
men to align themselves in accords:ic3 
with their belief on the money qies 
tion. With this feeling and confidence, 
there shou d be enough Silver Repub- 
licans to (ff set the defection of Demo 
crats and Populists. 

Toe money question is the vital ques- 
tion. Even in the presence of war and 
its horrors ig will remain the vital ques- 
tion, for the oppreesions of the money 
power have entailed more misery than 
any warcan bring. The present war 
is local in ite.character as ail wars have 
been. But this money fight is a 
world-wide fight, and all humanity is 
engaged in it. So universal and para 
mount 4@ matter must ultimately 
‘separate the men of all partiss who do 
not agree on it. 

The Silver Republicans in all the 
North Western and Middle Weat States 
are already organized. If the true 
silver Republicans will organize in this 
State they can certainly help the cause, 
and will exert a power of which they 
will become proud. 

I am not a Democrat or Populist. I 
ama Republican and do not want to 
see the Republican party perish in this 
State. It is certaia to perish, run asit 
is on gold -basie, unles the gold Demo- 
crate take charge of it. I have never 
struck it below the belt. Whatever 
opposition I have ever < ffered it, has 
been open and above board and the 
reason given. 

When the evil effects of the destruc: 
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party responded to the complaint in 
the paesage of the Sherman law, which 
would have resulted in free coinage if 
it had remained on the statute books. 
But certain Republican leaders lent 
themselves to Oleveland—fused the 
Republican party with the Democratic 
party in Congress and repealed the 
Sherman law. The party now ie in the 
hands of those same leaders and is still 
fused with the gold Democrats on this 
question, and they have turned the Re- 
publican party against the common 
people, 

The Republican party had ite birth 
and beginning in the interest of the 
ccmmon people. The common people 
must now unite to down these leaders. 
Allied, as these leaders are with the 
monopoly Democrats, they cannot be 
downed by Republicans inside the gold 
Republican party. TheSilver Repub 
licans are therefore organizing a Re- 
publican party under Mr. Towne, of 
Minnesota, a man not second even to 
Bryan in point of inteilectual ability. 
He will come to the State if we show 
the proper disposition to have him 
do so. 

Let us organize and send for him 
and make it hot for the monupoly peo- 
ple. The time is ripe tor it. Anor- 
ganization can be put in readiness to 
aid in arranging the silver forces for 
the campaign if prompt action is 
taken. 

Tne Silver Repubiicans should be 
ready for it because we want to have a 
hand in the county tickets to insist 
that there are candidates for the Legis- 
lature in favor of equalizing railroad 
rates. It will be shown in the cam 
paign thas the railroads can stand a 
reduction of rates, provided there is no 
favoritism. The raiiroads are tne 
main instruments in the way of the 
free coinage of silver. They are right 
at our doors and have gota powerful 
influence, an influence that cannot be 
withstood while they are allowed to 
exercise favoritism in the use of free 
passes and freight and passenger ratca. 
The common man must travel as 
cheaply as the self centered uncom 
monman. The Republican leaders are 
standing in with the railrouds. We 
must down these leaders. 

There is no ur jist or false opposition 
on the part of silver men to the rail- 
roads. There is no sentiment in this 
money question. It is of the very 
coldest nature of business. The rosds 
are mainly owned by men who, on ac- 
count of the quantity of money they 
poseess, have come to feel that more 
than one standard of mcney is a bur- 
den tothem. Tuey ciscard the other 
staudard, which they consider groes 
and vuigar, aithougn it 1s essential to 
@&® muca larger clasa of people. Tas 
fixnt ia over the effort of one ciaes to 
avuid in @ business wey the burden of 
Nendling 89 Buch money by adding to 
its «excellence, and the struggle on the 
part of the other class to have some to 
handie, The only feeling against the 
railroads is that they are the chief 
barfler in the way of this latter clase 
in this fight. I wara silver men, who 
are amoitious of the suppors of this 
latter class, not to fall between the 
lines because of their friendship to the 
agents and representatives of the own 
ers of these roads, or tne false notions 
that these agents can politically be of 
use tothem. It is do:lars and cents 
that are invoived here, and there is n0 
miodie path 

Up to this time, though frequently 
spoken to about it, I have not advised 
the organization of a Silver Republican 
party in this State. I co so now be- 
cause the silver forces seem to flocking 
to thermmrelves. Ifsuch a party is weil 
started .t will count for something be 
fore the campaign is over, for if there 
are any goldtug Republicans in the 
State for the money they own them- 
selves, I am not acquainted with them 

The Republican people must take the 
‘matter up. The active leaders are al 
ready engaged. I know there area 
plenty of you who agree with me cn 
this subject. Bravely and quickiy 
then respond to this call, and we wiil 
make some Republicans in this State 
sorry they ever worshipped the golden 
calf and made the poor man’s read 
hard to travel J. J. Mort, 

Statesville, N. O. 


COULD ALWAYS PROVE BIS IN- 
NOCENCE, 


The Rev. Sam Jones, the Georgia 
evangelist, was holding a series of 
meetings at a church whose pastor was 
not noted for his lack of good looks. Oae 
evening at a revival service, as he was 
talking about the sin of hypocrisy and 
duplicity, he—in a sudden gleam of 
characteristic humor—turned round to 
the pastor, sitting in the pulpit behind 
him, and said, amid a whirlwind of 
laughter : 

**Well, John, your congregation can 
never accuse you of being a two faced 
man, can they? For the Lord knows 
that if you had another face you'd 
wear it, wouldn’t yout”—May Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 
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SECRETARY DAY’S RISE FROM 
COUNTRY LAWYER TO HEAD 
OF THE CABINET. 

Few Americans make as big a leap 
forward in a short time as Judge Day 
of Canton, O, has made in the last 
year. Thougha new man in public 
life, unbeard of outside his own im- 
mediate neighborhood a year or two 
ago, he is now at the head of the cabi 
net. He is the ranking member of the 
government couccil, occupying a poet 
which has been the aim and ambition 
of many veterans in the public service. 
It isa big jump from being a country 
lawyer in Ohio to rank with Salisbury, 
Von Bulow, Sagasta and the great men 
of the world’s governments. But just 
such leaps forward are characteristic 
of American public life. 

it dues aos foliow that because an 
American has had little training for 
bigh cffice he is going to failinit. Cer 
tainly it does not foilow in the case of 
Judge Day. As Secretary of State be 
18 likely to gain avery high reputation. 
Nor can it be said that he lacks exper- 
ience. For a year or more he has vir 
tually been Secretary of State. He has 
had full management of the difficuit 
Cuban question for the President, and 
surely that has been a hard enough 
school. 

This is not by any means the ficst 
time that an American cit:zcn compar 
atively unknown has leaped to the 
highest ranks of public service. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was little known and nad 
almost no experience at all when he 
was chosen President of the United 
States. Later Mr. Oiney of Massa 
chusetts was appointed Secretary of 
State by Mr. (Cleveland without any 
previous experience in the State Ds 
partment or with diplomatic ¢ ffairs. 
Yet he made one of the ablest Secre- 
taries of Siate this country has ever 
had, and in a tilt of brains and courage 
win the great premier of Hoagland 
came cff first beat in the Venezuela af- 
iair. There have been many other 
such instances. 

The new Secretary of State is a slen- 
der man of flumd compiexion, very 
quiet in his manners, given but littie 
to taik about anything and then speak 
ing 10 & low tone, never demonstrative, 
but always alert and quick. His train 
ing 1s that of alawyer, and asa law- 
yer he had the reputation out in Ohio 
of being the quietest and most success” 
ful man in the business. He was known 
as a wise couneelor,and 1t did not much 
matter what the case in hand was. Ho 
was said to have a long head, to be not 
only shrewd, but farseeing, and bis ad 
vices was valued far beyond that of 
imany men who were more showy in 
court or public. 

ine new Secretary of State isa poor 
man, comparatively epeuking. Prob- 
abiy his whole fortune and thatof his 
witeé could be called only a modest 
compe.ence in Canton, O, whiie in 
Wasnipgton it is of course avery smail 
sum indeed. Mr. Day as Assistant dec: 
retury of State has toundis necessary 
to live modestiy in order to ket p wita- 
in hw income. It will of course be im 
poseibie for him to live within his sai 
ary. Not more than one or two Cabi 
uet Cflicers in a dc zen are abie to do 
that. but the late Jucge Gresham 
demonetrated that the diguity of the 
office of Secretary of State need not 
suffer through failure on the part of 
its incumbent to entertain lavishly or 
keep up a style of living which meets 
foreign ideas in cuch matters. Mr. 
Blaine was the last Secretary of State 
we have had who cared much for so 
ciety. Mr, Gresham diclked it, Mr. 
Oiney was much too busy with other 
affairs, and Mr. Sherman was never in 
ail his long experience at Washington 
what might be calied a society man. 


WaLTER WELLMAN 
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THE WAR QUESTION. 


Oorre spondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

I have delayed long to say any thing 
about the war. Iam a peace man on 
apy terms, Or we may say regardless 
of terms. I am under any and all cir 
cumstances opposed to an appeal to 
arms as & means of settling difficulties, 
In this enlightened age the nations of 
the earth ought to combine and issue a 
decree that under no circumstances 
will war be permitted. That all d:ffi 
culties must be settled by some peace 
able and practical mode. That if any 
nation violate this decree by firing a 
gun and taking a single life the residue 
of the nations shall combine and wipe 
such nation from the face of the earth. 

In the above case we would have no 
need for big guns ard war ehips. The 
Maine would not have been here to aail 





into Havana and menace the Spaniards | 


into a blow up. 

If the war expenditures could be 
diverted, the guvernment could prob 
ably meet some of her obligations that 
are justly due poor people. As it is, 
the government is rotten and corrupt 
to the core. The great masses of the 
people are getting to understand this, 
to understand that they are being re- 
duced to slavery in the interest of the 
very rich people. They would, there- 
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government with the unepimity thai 
is generally supposed. The govern 
ment is warned on this point; that un 
necessary strife may result ip a king 
Toe great masees of the people hate 
and detest war as a means of settling 
difficulties, and would to God that 
they hated it ten times worse than 
they do. 

‘I hate that drum’s discordent sound. 
Parading round and round and rouad 
fo thoughtleers youth it piea-ure yicids, 
And lures from cities, farms «ne fi: ide, 
T.» sall their liberties for charms 

Ot tawdy lace and glitteri:g arma. 
And when ambitious cali demands 

To fight and fall in foretgn bande ” 


Bryan TYSON. ©) 
Long Leaf, N. ©. 


1a SS ae 
PAY SERVICH FOR SOLDIERS. 


The national govirnment pays for 
for infantry service at the following 
rates a month: 


EO Es ais gata winter ah od $18 CO 
OTS a Rain 15 00 
MIND as. oo o's gia enn be Oh oe 17 00 
Firat sergeant..............65. 22 00 
Sergeant major................ 23 00 
Horpital eteward.............. 45. 00 
Second lieutenant ............. 116 67 
First lieutenant ..............3 125 6 
Regimental quartermaster..... 160 00 


Regimental adjutant.......... 350 00 
CURRENT... ¢ sigs + > pegrenietisiety's 125 00 
il Tae ie TR ETI 150 00 
BEMIOD, ict ane deicuincindncts os eleg 208 33 
Lieutenant colonel............ 250 60 
PIN oa titan ania bike Rislon oe 291 67 
Brigadi-r general..... ....... 458 33 
Major meneral...........ececcs 625 00 


An aid de-camp to a mejor general 
is allowed $200 a year in addition to 
the pay of his rank; an aide-de camp 
to a brigadier general $150 additional, 


and an acting commissary of substance 
$100 additional 

Equipment and eubstance are fur 
nished by the government — Baltimore 














Sun, 
teel Wheels 
’ Staggered Oval Spokes, 
BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WARON 
CHEAPEST AND BEST 


way to geta iow wagon. Any size 
wheel, any width tire. Catal. rrzex. 


dé Wheel Co,, Box 93, Quincy, lls. 
~ WANTED 

General agents to travel, and one re- 
hable lady in each township to adver 
tice and supply the Bye with our 
guarantee cure for CHOLERA: in Poul 
try. Good par. Acerwes ik 
WORLD DRUG MFG. CO, 
NorFoi kg, Va. 











REDUCED RATES IN MAY. 
The Seaboard Air Line announece 
the following reduced rates for special 
occasions, to take plece in May. 


BALTIMORE, MD 


Qadrenniai Conference of the M. E. 
Charch, South 
Rate of one fare for the round trip. 
tickets on Sale May 2ad--4th, with fina! 
limit May 31at 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


General Assembiy of the Presbyiec~ 
rian church of the United States. 

Rate of one fare round-trip, tickets 
on sale May 17th-19:h, with fioal limit 
of June 4h, 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Southern Baptist and Auxiliary Con 
ventions. 

Rates of one fare for the round trip 
tickets on eale May 2:d-6ib, with 
final limits of fifteen days. 


CHARLOTTE, N 0 


Twentieth of Mey Celebration of the 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Indepen 
dence. . 

Rates of one fare for the round trip, 
tickets on sale May 16:h 19:h, and one 
ceni per mile traveled trom pointe 
within a radius of two hundred miles, 
tickets, on sale 18.5-19 b with final 
limit May 23rd. 

Reunion of Confederate Veterans. 

R>tes of one cent per mile travelled, 
tickets on sale May 18th 19:h with 
finai limit May 23rd. 

For information ia regard to these 
rates call on or address any agent of 
the Seaboard Air. Line, or write to 

T J. ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Portemouth, Va. 
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Dr. Frank Harvey wishes to state 
that he is still practicing Veterinary 
medicine, in spite of reports to the con- 
trary. He has his cffice ac Mr. J. Hal. 
Bobbitts Drug Store. 


Lovuissura, N. O,, March 3rd, 1898 

I think Tae PROGRESSIVE Farmar 
the best advertising medium through 
which to reach the farming classes, it 
North Carolina. 

Yours very truly, 
* W. G. THomas, 

Breeder of Thoroughbred Fowls. 


FEATHERS. | 
mee WANTED! 


We will buy any quantuiy of Chicken 
and Turkey body feathers at highest 
market prices, Address: Berim & Co., 
Box 310, Richmond, Va. 
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SUMMERING CATTLE ON GRASS. 











Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

I doa’t know of any subjsct more 
timely than how cattle of all kinds 
should be treated whils liviag on grass. 
The common method with most farm. 
ers is to let them all run together— 
galves that are fed by hand excepted — 
many or few, large or smali, just one 
pasture and generally too smail for the 
number that must get a good living or 
be half starved Then close grazing 
and often long dry spells and a good 
number of cattle following each other 
day after day, reaching through fences 
and in the hot weather the field look- 
ing so bare that the grass roots are 
often killed out entirely. This is no 
overdrawn picture. Now how can a 
gow give a good yield of milk or young 
eattle take on much growthor fi:sh 
under sucn conditions, unless they gat 
asatisfactory feed and in reasonabie 
time they cannot spare the time needed 
for reat and to chew their cud. Every 
farmer should have two or more pas 
tures. 
if that cannot be had, there should be 
at least two pastures so that one of 
them could be rested a while, and if 
suitable weather prevails two or three 


weeks will start the grass so that when 


you turn on it again just watch the 
difference in growth and yield and see 
the grass start up in the one vacated. 
This isa better way thanif the num- 
ber of acres were all in one lot. I hope 
those interested will try it. 

Where cattle are compelled to eat 
off the blades of grass scarcely an inch 
high and probably destroy others just 
peeping out, ten days, if left to grow, 
would furnish twenty times as much 
feed and no injury occur to the roots. 
People tell of leaks and losses on the 
farm, but too close grazing is the big- 
gest one I know of. Then there is a 
big talk about calves dying from 
scours, etc., but it is generally those 
that feed their cows such a big lot of 
stimulating nostrums of different kinds 
that makes the milk rank poison to 
their offspring. Calves from such 
pampered matrons are as good as sick 
‘at birth. Oows snould be fed almost 
entirely on what you can raise on your 
own farm and then like common farm 
ers, losses would disappear. It is risky 
to buy cows of some men. 

If calves get the scours we atir flour 
in their warm milk and an egg too, 
until we get it checked. We teach 
them to eat oatsand ground feed and 
keep hay before them aii the time until 
turned on:o grace. When c)3ws scour 
badly on tame hay and mii feed, make 
a real hard boiled dumping of fiour 
and water only, boil it unit! hard and 
when cool cut into pieces aud feed 1 to 
them, it will quickiy atop the scours. 
This receipt is worth dollars if it works 
for others like it has forme. I may 
tell you what pastures are like in Eng 
jand, and how they keep them good aul 
the time. They have a more moist 
climate than we have, but we could 
gteatly improve ours by following 
their methods. Wa OXLEY. 

Hancock Oo., Iowa. 





THE PROFITS OF DAIRYING. 


Dairying is to-day almost the only 
Profitable line-of business left to the 
farmer in nearly every part of the 
@ountry. 

Thousands of farmers are struggling 
02 in other lines, unable to make a 
decent living, but persistently refusing 
t get out of the rut and go to making 
Money as they may easily doif they 
Would. It is hoped that these lines 
may be read by many such, but it is 
feared that only a emall percentage 
will have the necessary energy and 
‘mbition ta profit by them. We are 
Sorry to have to say this, but our ob 
*rvations in the past compel it. Why 
it should be so we cannot understand, 
for there are thousands of examples 
before anyone who will look them up, 
Prosperous dairy farmers who, be- 

ore they adopted that line of business, 
Were unable to save one dollar from 
year to year. 

Io this, the country in which the 
Writer lives, whole communities of 
tich dairy farmere can be pointed to 

™m, ten to twelve years ago, not 
suly did not, but could not, own a herd 
owe, and the greatest things which 
ew on their farms were mortgages. 
ing and prosperity, in the com- 

Mun ities to which Irefer, were brought 
* through the agency of the co 
“Perative creamery, but just ae profit- 
_ &nd even more so, in many cases 
“ the private dairy when fitted out 


ie 


Milch cows do better alone, but q 
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bowl. It is of the improve 


er hour, at a oO 
a? sd at in the milk, 


rator bowl. 


jag) hour, at a speed of 8,000 rev. 


Compare the relative size, capac 
to put your money, your labor, and 
Can you see the difference—to you 


/ Western Offices: 
Ranoover & Canat Sts. 
CHICAGO. 





The 
Differences 
between 


Cream 
Separators 


The cut on the left Wig. 1) is —e. of a De Laval “ Baby” separator 


“ Alpha”’ 
prevent the use of in any other machine. Itsu 
wa tor force in thirty thin layers. In consequence 
f 6,000 rev., ana ae 

t is mounted within the fine finest o} Seng machinery 
years of experience and the best of everything can prod 

The cut on the right (Fig. 2) is that of a typical ‘hollow’ ” form of sepa- 
is of the patent expired type the De Laval Company used 
up to five years ago and which its imitators use to-day. It su 
milk to centrifuga my in solid bulk. 
-, and recovers 95 per cent. of the butter-fat 
= milk. Itis se cheaply, to ro —— ly. 


differences in cream separators, send for new “ Dairy’’ catalogue No. 268. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


CENERAL OFFICces: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Fra. 2. 








disc ty which protecti atents 
bie ta the imilk to centrifu. 
— an actual capacity of 
rs 99 per cent. of the 


jects the 
. Ithasa claimed capacity of 300 Ibs. 


"ena results. Are you going 
Sy usiness success into a Separator ? 
If you would learn of still further 


Branch Offices: 
1102 ArcH Streer, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

















with proper apcliances. A very good 
articic on the advantages of dairying 
has been written bey J W. Newton, 
Stowe, Vs, who speaks whereof he 
kn°ws, being a practical man. He 
saya: 

“The first advantage of ausine is 
that it takes less fertility from the soil 
than other branches of farming, sugar 
making alone excepted. Authorities 
diff r, bus the foliowing figures are 
approximately correct, round numbers 
being given. A ton of each product 
mentioned below takes fertilizing ma 
terial from the soil as indicated by the 


NES thE as Sd caerlaree se iewion $ 6 00 
i) (ES eS ete ae eee Pe 7 50 
PEGS aiiic ns o.6 6 o's Reece rave 6 00 
TR ae as, rare 9-00 
i 1 ae a ne Si a ae 2 00 
iG COMO so oc 6 ke cg hadce neice 12 00 
MN ai Gia Sore se ES eae a we 2 50 
RIN os 655 ob 0 + tine Sa ones ep 21 00 
MUNENOOE ee etait ecb ad w oO ero she 50 


“A ton of wheat takes seven dollars 
out of the farm and sells for leas than 
sixteen dollars. A ton of butter takes 
fifty cents worth of plant food from 
the farm and sells for from four to six 
hundred doliare. Comment is needless, 

‘Second. Butter is a condensed prod- 
uct. Nothing can be made or grown 
on the farm which brings as mucn per 
pound. Farms remote from market. 
and communities far from ratlroad can 
send butier from the farm or creamery 
with the least possible expense. Hardly 
any other farm produst can ba lade, 
a hundred to a thousand dollars worth 
at a time, upon @ wagon and drawn to 
a shipping point so readily as can but 
ter. Tne dairyman can condense tons 
of fodder and crops grown on the farm 
into dairy products and send them to 
market in compact and portable form. 

“Third Butter ia a finished product. 
It is made ready for the consumer 
either in the private dairy or local 
faciory or creamery. The only ex 
CepioD ia where cream is sent long dis 
tan: es to a central station from skim 
miig stations scattered over a large 
section of cwntry. But this exception 
only proves the rule. Much that is 
produced on the farm is raw material, 
and must be manufactured or other 


wise prepared for use after leaving the 
farm 


“Fourth. Dairying brings in a con- 
stant income. The man who sells crops 
of any kind has to wait until he can 
market his products oncea year. There 
ia little satisfaction in this. It is un- 
business like to go without cash fifty- 
one weeks and then havea lot of money 
come in at one time. The dairyman 
has an income nearly or quite fifty 
two weeks in a year. 

“Fifth. Dairying gives constant re 
munerative employment. The grain 
or potato grower must spend a large 
part of the year in enforced and de 
moralizing idleness, but the dairyman 
flods pri. fisable work through the year, 
and his work is most profitable in the 
winter time. 

‘Sixth. @a the dairy farm the work 
is better divided. The grain harvest 
comes eo close to haying that it often 
gete mixed up with it to the detriment 
of both; but where corn is grown and 
put into the soil for dairy feed, and 
not so much or no grain raised, the 
harveste are several weeksapart Then 
in winter dairying, there is a let up in 
the dairy work at the busiest season of 
the year on the farm, while the dairy 
needs the most work when other farm 
work is lightest. 

“Seventh Skilland brain work get 
better pay in dairying than in any 
other branch of farming. To produce 
fine dairy products requires eomething 
besides bard work. The dairyman 
must bave knowledge and skill and 
exercise great care. These are re quired 
in breeding and feeding dairy cows, 





and in handling dairy products. And 











the care bestowed and the skill exer- 
cised gets pay in hard cash as thsy do 
in no other branch of farming. 

“Kighth There is more room at the 
top, greater opportunity to improve 
than in any other farm work. Cows 
produce from 150 to 500 pounds of but- 
ter per year, and butter sells from ten 
cents to one dollar per pound. No other 
branch of agriculture shows anything 
like this, or gives euch a chanee to 
rise. 

“Ninth, Take the country through, 
there is no kind of farm work so weil 
suited to wcmen as dairying. 

“Tenth. Dairying leads to thought 
fulness for the comfort of animals and 
thus tends to morality. There is some- 
thing demoralizing about horses. Men 
who work in horse stables are rough, 
as 4 rule, but cows have an opposite 
influence. To do her best, the cow 
must be made as comfortable as pos 
sible in every way. She will tolerate 
no neglect or cruelty. She is ateacher 
of gentleness and kindness. 

‘‘Hieventh.. Dairying is the most pro- 
gressive branch cf farming. Think of 
the changes for the better that five 
years have brought, the Babcock test, 
the issprovemont.in separators, etc. 


“Twelfth. Dairying pays better than 
any other branch of farming, both 
actuaily and prospectively. Look at 
the prices of farm products. Take 
wheat or sheep and wool or horees, 
and see how prices have dropped. The 
prospect is poor for many other prod- 
ucts, but butter is as high in most mar- 
kets or but a little lower than it has 
been for several years 

‘There is no business which holds 


out more inducements to the young) « 


people on the farm. It is adapted to 
& wider area of country than any other 
agricultural pursuit. Noxious insects 
and funguos diseases cause lees injury 
to grass, clover and corn than apy 
other farm crops, and these three are 
the great dairy foods. The future to 
skillful dairyman is full of promise 
and hope.” 
* * * 

With euch facts as these before him, 
we think the farmer who is puzzied to 
make both ends meet at present, must 
get down and do some hard thinking. 
Oae of the first things that strike 
many euch is that such a profitable 
branch of business must soon be over- 
done. If he was in possession of all 
the facta, however, he would not think 
so. There is a greater unfilled demand 
for butter to day than there was ten 
years ago, and this, notwithstanding {5 
the fact that butter is higher now than 
at that time and many times as much 
of itis made. The supply growe fast 
but the demand grows faster. 

Families who formerly used one 
pound, now use three in the same 
length of tine, but those who formerly 
ate almost none now have discovered 
that it is a cheaper and better food for 
young and old than meat. 

The average q ality of butter has 
wonderfully improved and the demand 
is for the beat, and thia demand is un- 
limited and largely uosupplied. 

Tne fact is right here in a nut shell, | Bal 
that any farmar who takes up dairy- 
iog for a business, and follows it intel- 
ligently, using the best tools and im- 
plements for his work, will have a 
profisable, prosperous, continuing busi- 
ness so long as he may follow it. 

Herein are gold dollars lying arourd 
thick, and the thing to dois to get 
right in and get some. Don’t wait unil 
another season or another time, for 
you won't live forever, and the quicker 

yu getto making money the longer 
to you will have in which to be 
happy and make your wife and boys 
and girls happy. 

ee aid P. M SHarPies. 


West Ohester, Pa. 


ALLIANCE PRICE LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUOTUATIONS. 


Make all Postcffice “ioney Orders 
payable T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 


Raleigh, N. C. 


GROCERIES. 
Baking Powder— 









Good Luck, 50 full Ibs, nal $3 75 
Coffee—Roasted, Richm per Ib 
Ariosa...,1( 50. Lion...10 50. on ccc 10 5) 
Coffee—Green, Richmond. or lb 
Fancy Rio ...,.. 1 | Fair Rio.. 
Choice Rio ...... 12 Prime Rio... cecee ri 
isbu.coe” WO oice ayra, 14 
Cheese—Cream per ib 
a O36 , Tancy.reccccscseeees 10 
Sardines— 
American, 100 t0 CASC...cecccceecesesecses $3.25 
Flour— Richmond per bbi 
os Best, Richmoad..... eerececee ceececeesD DO 
Fancy ...... Orecercce concccccccsecerccecccces 500 
BEAT - wi900ssvessee “ +49) 
Prince:s evvcscecees4 2 
Fish, White, per 100 lbs..... eevcecccccescceee: & OO 
a a per case 
otas ckle.... $275 oer amen revees $270 
Lye, Sntns Se rape acini %3 
Lard, in aetniacdaaunaabe lbs —_ “* 
Compound ..... Cccecccce oe eeeeeereseceeeescese 
DE PALS .ccvecvsctes beabees asceeees covcccccce 634 
Relative prices various size pkgs: 
60 lb plain tubs. seneees 1-8 over erces 
801b fancy tubs “1-4 YE “4 
wooken patls.. an 4 
50 lb tins, a a gee. ype: | Sy = 
20 lb “ 3-8 “ oe 
nt oo ‘ oe veennnnnew Ay oo “ 
Sip“ Bb © sccoccccce “* 3-8 * = 
8lo “ 2 * one" me > i 
Molasses— per gal 
Porto Rico, Richmond, .....sese:seces eee 22 
Good New Orieans........ weecee eeeces ees 19 


Fine New Orleans. .. ...cecceceee ove 
EUR SONS 5. os sel a. . retees 18 
New Crop Borbados, No 1. Wilmington, 30 
New Crop -eppall ve 0 2, 22 


Mixed Cuba.. SoaceRtedbereeeuve 7 
Syrup— 

BL” 20 c. 

Vanilla G:m Crystal ........... 21¢ 

CO Se eS 16 ¢ 

oe el Se 123s. 
Lamp Oils (f o b) Richmond— 

Aladdin basewenens 

Pratt's astraloil .... 

Carnadine red........... 





Spices and Peppers— 
5 oes Ginger, best quality........ 


= 8 
cu seccen- esos 10c | Alspice... 10 
Black Pepper, best sifted, Richmond. cose 10 


Rice — 


Rice, Head ........ B4GC | GOO. .ceesesccseeee BC 
Fancy heads... arse, eoece eeccecnees J 
omin c occocccccccccs : 
Large Hominy. Richmond. ...sssssssse. +: 5 
Sugar— 
Granulated....... 560] Best Soft A..... 495 
ROU DA Vacwescucvceaes- ses vecves coe 5% 
Extra C, white.......456 | Extra C, yellow... 444 
Soda, Baking. per lb 


Armand Hammer, per 5 ee 

Baking Soda in kegs, 112 lbs . 
Starch— 

Celluloid, large size. 64..... 

ena aT Ty a size 64.. ceccccccece 

Re ED URE. \ccccceksecseeteccees eecceece * 9320 

Best Rehee Ls laus ohs boxes.. coccee 250 


sescecseveesees, 340 
per case 
seeeees 8 $75 


Soap (Richmond)— 
Borax Spoon, 12 cz 100 cakes..... 8 75 
(Spoon with every cake.) 
White Rose, 12 oz 100 cakes...... 2 80 
Lenox, 120% 100 cakes........... 8 10 


Salt (Wilmington)— 





Bags charged extra 15 cents for above. 














Oats— Per bushel. 
Va. Gray Winter, CHICO... cceseeeee+s 50 
PTIME ..eae-scceee 
Red Rust Poof, CHOICE... cor ecccesese 48 
PFIMe ....cccccess 


mm. Waite and black spring oats, choice 39 cts per 


Millet— 
German, .ccccces- cocrersccecoecs cnet erie. 
Ry@.ccccoe coccce «1... 68 | Barley. 





HARDWARE. 
Powder, best rifle, per KOg...ccssscsssese $400 
Hames— 
No hook, iron bound, T OZ. .cccves 850 
Noa teak iron bound, ay te eoreee 008 8 00 
Wo 16 hook, brass bound, per doz.. ccocce 6 26 
Plow Lines— 
Cotton, with snaps, 33 feet long, dOz. +46 185 
Madras Hemp with snaps, 33 feet “ .... 1 85 
Fence Wire— 


Plain wire, put up in rolls of 100 to 1380 pounds. 
Barbed wire put up in rolls of 100 pounds eacn. 
Five pounds staple to the roll at 4c per pound. 


Galv. barbed ...ccccscccccccseveccvsccess $2 
Poultry Netting— 


Dixie with fan. 
Buckeye, with fan, : 4 Buckeye 
Clinton or common 





ee easeeeeeseseseseseese 


sheller........ peoecece 
#eed Cutters (f. 0. b. factory)— 
Sewing Machines— 


Im ed Farmers’ with full set 
attachments and automatic bobbin 
winder. All latest improvements, fine- 

ly finished, first-class in every particu- 

lar. Warranted by manntecvarere for 

0 carefull usted, 

immedia din ediate use ee ne paldto 10 


any rallrend 6 station North © 
Hacc 








SPREE S EHS H HSER HERE EEE EEE EE He EEe — 2 18 3 
ie ccadnee Kens i6e coccecccone «LM 
win yo. ‘Sin knives ....... coeccee 18 &% 
er, cu tters, 6-in, knives... 8 80 
8-1. eeeeeee = 76 
Smith's patent lever straw cutter ey 2 4 
Hay Press, $25.00, to b Goldsboro, N- a 
Hay rows (f. 0. b. factory)— 
‘Cultivators (f. o. b. factory)— 

No. 1. eee ence eeeeeeeees _ - Tt 
pe aan with ae wheel ....:. ee 8b 
Horse oaths Digi with piain w aia sa 
No6. 5-tooth, p! Ba | Sur 
Dipie, plas sit’ eeeeee 2 80 

“ #H.H. bined with eT ‘wheel 8 0 
Combined narrow and culti VALOF. .seeeee 870 
For lever adjustment attachments on 
above add S0c. 
Harrison Cultivator, adjustable. ..s:s00 1% 
G@UANO—Alliance Brands— 





(Oe bo re Oe 
Fi 





Clover— per bush 
Prime Red . seeceee $2 98 | Clinics Red. +oeeee+ Bo 50 | 
Mammouth Lucerne. . & 
Crimson prime -... 336 | Crimson ‘choice... 240 


Grass (bags included)— per bush of lbs 
Prime Red Typ or Herds... ccccccces 40 0 
Fancy worcoverces 12 | 

e Orchard Grass.. 1 20 4 
Choice Orchard grass . 1 30 4 
Extra Ciean Ky. Blue.. 65 4 
Fancy Kentucky ...... . 110 4 
Tall Meadow Oat ....ccesccsseceseees L 30 1 
Mine LAWN STASS .cecsecrceeceesencees 2 4 

110 4: 
80 4 
100 4 
exces 2 a0 45 


BUCCIES, 
HARNESS, 
SADDLES, 


PHAETONS, 
BAROUCHES, 


SURREYS, 


Harness. 


Morgan, 
Somerset, 
Kilgore, 


Saddles. 


ROAD WAGONS, 
SPRING WAGONS, from 89.00 and upwards. 


At. 


Wholesale 
Prices. 





Catalogue Number 2§ for Spring and Summer, 1898, just issued, will be 
sent FREE to anyone on receipt of name and post-office address. 


ROAD CARTS, 
EXTENSION TOP CARRIAGES, 
Less than one-half of regular 


Guaranteed for one year from date of purchase. 
Light Single and Double Harness, 

Georgia Harness, 
and every other conceivable kind; also Harness Parts of all 
kinds, Collars, Bridles and Blankets at prices to suit the times. 


Texas, 


Extra Fine Carriage Harness, 
Michigan Lumberman’s Harness, 


Kentucky Spring Seat, 
Leaping Horn, {Eat Ladies’ and. 
Two-Horn, Misses’ Sizes. 


from $2.00 up. Cost twice as much when bought at regular retailers. 


Our name is a guarantee of quality. 100-page Catalogue, fully illustrated, 
with wholesale prices inserted, and all goods numbered and fully described. Ali 
goods warranted, and where not found as represented or perfectly satisfactory 
they can be returned, in which case we will refund money: in full 


Remember 


always that the best is the cheapest in the end. Good goods are always imitated, 


and the imitation are sold for less money, a positive evidence of demerit. 


Com- 


pare our goods with articles bought elsewhere in order to convince yourself of 


merit and cheapness. 


if you intend to buy. 


We have all late and new designs, and illustrate nothing 
in our catalogue which we could not recommend. Catalogue is free, send for it 
It will save you money. 








Hoes, (“Bolles”) 5 doz lotse— 
Hoes, 7%, 8 8%, per doz secncenecocccoece. Om 
Nails, cut, ichmona, va. 
oa eeccees 4h 4d headed . 1% 
m 4 170 
1 185 
4a“ 1 65 
6d 1% 
Wd lntnccccce 180 
N 


‘ails, wire, from Raleigh, N. O., 30c. advanced 
over cut nails. 
Furniture — 
No. 3h Suit, Oak Antique, 3 pieces.. 
oO. 


svoeeee S10. 





No. 23, Ty “ “ 
No. 40, “ iy " 
No. 52, “ Polished * . ° 
No. 60, Ty ry “ 
No. 70, rv * as eeceveeees * B00 
Beds. 
ri seeveeeeeccceseces 50 to $4.50 
a a ee Cereseceserceseees sce to 2.00 


Blate..cccccccceccsccecccccccces-se LOD to LEO 
Mill Stones (best N. C. Grit), write for prices 


100 Ibe White “otton:.serssrssessssessees 08 
; eee A ces eh ‘hi i dt . e A handles the Genuine “Iron Age’ 
100 Ibs. Burlaps, Liverpool. ......:s wore Oh hen ee ee Se et ee ee 
Axle Grease (Richmond) — money. 
ae 
per gross, 3 50} Brethren having on hing to sell, as well a 
* as 6s those wishing to do well to consult the 
per case, 90;¢ bony 
SEEDS (F. O. B.) RICHMOND, VA. Buckets— 


2 hoop, painted . hoop ccccccccccces Sh OD 
2 hoop, brass bound, ss hooe soevoocccene: BO 


h. iF . glass... Coeeerereerenes 2 90 
Mure hose, noes ean ae 


Horseshoe Nails, Excelsior, per vib ccccsccees 10 
Anchor, per ID .ccocseceees 


Tobacco Flues, best made, per Ib........0000 454 


Grub Hoes, fio. L der, s.. PTTTTI TIT TTT Tit oo Om 
sain etre ccccccccccccccccccccccscces 401 


ees: secceee cocccccceees £50 





1 
for tir per 100 ame. eee 
eae Plow 


tor totom 
RISA 


Steel are oe imitation .:.... 

Genuine. 

Grab or New Groun 
Cane Mills, arent paid)— 


Shove! fi Right Steel, No. 2 ..sscccessoses 6 
ae Steel, No. 2 8 


- -. ington eeereere eeeee 
Plow Bolts, ie 





28 


SRfASSSZ s’. 


seaneree eeecereesseee 


an 


per 100, sees 

8, por 10 -* 
per 1 

2x3-8. per 100.,..... 


2 1-2x8 8 
BxB-8, Per 100, ..ceccececseccseveces 105 


ton Ro white, rib ses cceseseccceoese 1G 
Cotte OM. edbecn Whltesssascssessesscess 38 


Farm Bells, 40 }bs, from stock. eccccccccce Bie 
75 Ib8....00s erie 





eeererecssseeese 
eoeeresssereeee 


eas py ioe, ae 
Back Bands— Hooks, per doz. 

Rd bh nde ccccecse. SOC 
Two-horse Dump with Patent Ad- 
Jasanie Saddles and ee ne se Fy 
Ocala Road 


Seeeeeeeeesesseseseeeeresees pS Be 


Garden wheel hoe, complete— 


Doubl heel ...... se 8 le wheel cccccced 
Put up in rolls of 160 running feet. es Jewel. .6 25 ingle, Gem..4 # 
Minch mesh, 36 in. wide, per roll sevceegpocoeed M4 | |Roofing— 
H x e: ae ie et SB eeeed 00 All kinds of trom. tin, and felt Sot seating 06 lov 
ee Site sesseeerennn see as epecaal pet 
Bush Hooks, best No 1, per d0Z e..seecseseees 900 
Pitch Forks, No 21 thimble .......- eeocccecee 800 
Strap ond lock CAp....eee- eoese £00 
No 22 strap...cee.e 5 | No M strap. seseees 396 
ctr an 





Carolina Oook S‘ove.—The Agency 
has been handling these stoves for eigbt 
years with entire satisfaction Price, 
with full set of ware and pipe ready to 
set, f. o. b Greensboro, N O. 

No. 7, 18-inch,.... 1000| No 7, 20-inch......11 0 
No. 8, 18-inch....,.11 00 | No. 8, 20-inch......1 > 


ize voce for aheve. seeccccesece 
The following ware goes wit. th Sack sigve above 

1 Straight Pot, ) Bulged Pot, 2 Breai Pans, i Tes 

Kettle, 1 Long Frying Pan, 1 Roand . 

1 Grid let now.t oints of Pipe. 2 

Lifters. Every Stove guaranveed. 


Buggies— 
Gus Leader wit bout top oe 
fe Meats Sp: 7 thout top. 
Ro Fg § Side ide Sprt gs, C = Mori te4 fo 
” Canspy 
NG ytite for catalogue. 
Webbing—per 100 feet 
No. 0. 8 1-2 inch...$2 46) No.1. 8 1-8 inch, .§2 00 
eet rings, per doz— 
seeeeeeee. $i | BExtra, ..ccccccsees 88 & 
per dozen 








SREB 
sazas 








eu Sine do-tannn 8 Serene al 


ORGANS ‘delivered at ong yelirend sta- 
ag Ld = Carolina. arranted for 


. 42 | Style , ge 


Parlor, ‘Style 30 2. 
Chapel 43 0 | Style % Chapel.. 





Prices abeitiee instruction book and 
stool):— 
rs (delivered at any R. R. Station 
Upright, Style}. +150 O80 | Style 2 .....+000+.160 OB 
171 00 | Style 4........ oes 188 
ao Planters— 

oo eer oe 1768 
Cardwell, with fertilizer attachment... 7 
Eureka... 12 00 | Centennial.. 6 

OCALA WaGONS— 
One-horse, 2 1-4 inch thimble skein.....++. $283 &® 
One-horse, 2 1-2 inch thimble skein. . 36 
Two-horse, 2 3-4 inch thimble skein........ 88 @ 
Two-horse, 3 inch thimble skein,......+e00+ pf 


One-horse, 1 1-4 inch steel AIC....cececeees 
Two-horse, 1 1-2 inch steel axle... seco 
Two-horse, 1 3-4 inch steel axle........ 


N. C. Official Farmers’ Alliance Guano. (8 pes 


cent. Phos Ac., rcent. Am, 3 cent. 
Potash ) a ™ 





ressive gr Guano @ er cent. Phos. 

F Sittin Farmers ahlnce Reid Phtapb 
N. 4S ‘Official ar nce ‘Avid Phosphate, 
3 per cent. Av. Phos pore & Acid.) 





Write for prices. NO OTHER! 
Blacksmith Beliows, 8) inc D vs ccseeseees 6@ 
BB inch ...csccccccee 68 
Grindstones, per Ib......... ecvccccccoceses Vee 
Axe handles, straight, per doz,.,....009» 5 
Plow yences, 04 ¢ 8, 8, am Sane senate 8a 
32% 
ad z tid, se pecceve 40 
* 7, 12.3, sa Me eenens 5% 
00 6 oz size, per case, 37% 
Pertect lbs. per dozen, Philadelphia, 268 
Perfect, 34 ibs. (2 doz. in case), per doz. * 160 
Perfect, 34 lbs, (4 doz. in case), ™ ae 
Golden Rio Eypotaivhia. li 
Ordinary Rio, in b 1e 
Choice Green Redon eoppaeiotin. ul 
Prime Green Rio, Pail B46 
Fancy Rio........ 144— eee Rio. eee cocccces © 
American Mustard, ch geal cde canane 23% 
Golden Sheat.hilapelphis.. senececeeeees ORD 
Pomona, a. coce-:ccccecccces GOP 
OO ear 460 
Good Family. eeeeeeceeces EERE T ia 
Keystone, 4 dozen ln Caco, cue 4% 





New Crop “uba, Richmond 
Fancy Cuba, 
Fancy New Orleans, “* 


. 
. 
. 
ry 








White Maple Syrup, Phila’. covccescoece st | 


Extra amber 
arenes 8 — —  sesces 
Fancy goiden...... 2c 1 Sugar drips 
Number 6 sugar tichmon 
Rock candy syrup . apy Cane...cooee 18 
Lubricating Ous (f o b Ric. meng a 
Capital Cylinder.. » fio | Re own Bogin, ...» He 
sence Light Jewel woes 








Atlantic 

Sommer Black «occcccancsccece :-- avessecece 
In half-bbls. 2¢ ‘per wal. _ meer in cans 66 per 

more, cans charged fo: 

Black Pepper, best sifted . . Phila. 

Pa = POTN... 4340 | Prime..... coeccccee: K+ 
b package, 60 to bDOX ..........ceseeeees 

Best Pear amp, 50 1b boxes.. 

} megs gr nm vox. eeneeeee- coeeseeesees 

jaundsy. Side .. $1 201 


se 
1% 
26 
New South 100 “ wrap Ph 1 
New South 100 “ a eee s Phila, 18 
Best Washine 1 cares. Phila, per box “ 
Tobacco—Philadelphia 





Smokec Meats— 
Sugar cured hams, about 10 Ibe,.... 
Gusar cured bama is to 141 ee. eeeceee i 
Sugar cured Galifsraie AMS ...es0e oe v 
Sugar cured breakfast bacon.....c.ss00 % 
Brooms (Richmond'— per des 
2 string, eececcee * -se0ce eeeceeseere y . 
Stet es at dotring osc 
string, painted handles + cceecccooceces 
200, bstring............ 9% 
Axle Grease (Richmond)— per 34 gress 
Big Olive, pp Ee evesee sls 
Globe, 100. . $275 | Pale Olive 100.. $200 
Hectagon, 1m" 275) Vaenolie Wr vecee 26 
Emoerint, 10° ooceee 4 seceee 
Yrazier’s..... 22 50 | Goideu otar 
ep ogceccee ogee ees 
Maryland iu ssa: . eeeee a Ay 
— ~NOTBO. +++ eoece 
ible V, ss teeth. eoeceeesesseee: val 


All wagons are dei ahico with box bed 
two wections, and one spring seat. If brake 
wanted add $2.50, If bed Sad ceahee net wert 
deduct for bed $2.50, for seat $1.00. 


Washing Machines— 
Boss, Xo i eoee 700 

















assececss @O0'-RH'* 8, sovcnccorn 
a ee saan om >. * €. 5 
Meate— om ibs 
Dry salt short rib sides, Richmona. eee 
Dry sait extra short clears, eee 
Dry salt heavy fat eek, aged TT 
Mess Pork, per bbl. ore ll 
Boy’s Wool, any size le oeccccdseoccoses $ 2%to 4 
Bor's Feit. eocce es evcccsoe to 
Men's Wool, “ =. cascoeseree coun. eed 
en's Fur.  _secovconcesoncnces tol 
Gent's Alpine Shape...... ..se-seeees » 1s 
Gent's Stiff Latest Shape.. oeeseeeeeens s 
> hoes— 
Gent's lace and gaite 
Men= R-ndoiph En ties oli... 
Women's Randolph lish, 3 to 8's... 
Wovens Bay State ait epee ese 
‘men's te BR, S esaeee 
omen'’s o . Bals 2 to 8's sseee 1 
‘omen’s * . &. Bais, 2 to 8's, 1 
vant: KER ae 
‘omen’s * 2 ¢ 
Children, 
SD cones eee» B10 | Good STTTT 
af REIS geet eet. a 


T. B. PARKER, iB A., 


DLLLSBORO, \. 
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usual time of applying this materi: 
there is likely to bea fall of several 
inches of rain in a few hours, there is 
danger that the substance may be 
leached from the soil, especially sandy 
soils, before the plant has had time to 
make use of it. 

Other substances used to eupply 
nitrogen in manures are ground bones 
and tankage. Tankage is a product of 
slaughter houses, and is a mixture of 
flesh, bones, blood, etc. It is likely to 
vary greatly in composition. The 
availability of the nitrogen and phos. 
phoric acid which it contains, as well 
as that in pure bones, depends largely 
upon the fineness to which they are 
ground. Unless very finely ground, 
the elements of fertility become avail 
able only slowly. 

In stating the results of analyses of 
fertilizers, nitrogen is sometimes indi 
cated as pure nitrogen ard sometimes 
asammonia. Every 17 pounds of am 
monia contains 14 pounds of nitrogen. 


One of the chief sources of phospho 
ric acid for manures in this country 
are the rock phosphates of the south- 
east United States—Florida, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, etc. These rocks 
may be used when simply ground toa 
fine powder, when the phosphoric acid 
is present in such condition that it be 
comes soluble only by use of acids. 
They may be used also as acid phos- 
phate or superphosphate, in which a 
greater part of the phosphoric acid has 
been converted into a condition in 
which it is soluble in water. This 
change is brought about by acting on 
the finely ground bone or on rock 
phosphate with sulphuric acid. The 
phosphoric acid soluble in water be- 
comes insoluble in water soon after it 
is applied to the soil. Before doing so, 
however, it becomes much more tbor- 
oughly distributed in the soil than it 
could by being applied in the ingoluble 
condition. It all superphosphates a grea- 
ter orless proportion of the phcsphoric 
acid exists in a condition intermediate 
between that which is soluble in water 
and that which is soluble only in acids. 
When in this condition it is called re- 
verted phosphoric acid, or citrate solu 
ble phosphoric acid. It soon becomes 
soluble in water after it is applied to 
the soil; hence the soluble and reverted 
phosphoric acids are often grouped to- 
gether as ‘‘available” phosphoric acid. 

The insoluble phosphoric acid is 
often termed bore phosphate, calcium 
phosphate or phosphate of lime, by 
manufacturers of fertilizers, but all of 
these terms are used for purposes of 
deception. It takes two and a quarter 
pounds of this form to equal one pound 
of phosporic acid. 

Aside from phosphate rock, fertiliz:r 
factories derive phosphoric acid from 
bone asb, bone black, ground bones, 
tankage and cotton seed hull ashes. 

These ashes are also rich in potash, 
containing 22 to 25 pounds potash in 
every 100 pounds of ashes. Common 
hardwood ashes contain 5 or 6 pounds 
(5 or 6 percent ) potash in every 1C0 
pounds of ashes, and 2 per cent. of 
phosphoric acid (2 pounds per 100). 
Such ashes are more than half lime. 

But most of the potash used in the 
manufacture of commercial fertiiizars 
comes from the potash mines in Ger 
many in the form of muriate, sulphate 
or kainit. The sulphate of potash is 
most costly, but is best for potatoes 
and tobacco. The muriate is the cheap 
est form. Kainst contains only about 
12 pounds of potash in each 100, hence 
requires the handling of heavy mate 
rial to get a little potash; but its salts 
and gypeum are thought to be fatal to 
many insects. 

Generally the farmer should haul 
out his barn manure as fast as it is 
made and apply it to his most badly 
worn soil. Then if more fertilizers are 
needed, buy acid phosphate and muri- 
ate of potash and apply these to a crop 
of clover, cowpeas, Canada peas, vel- 
vet beans, vetches or some other leg 

uminous (pod bearing) crop. If such 

crop mekes gocd hay (and most of 
them do), cut it with a high stubble, 
thus leaving the roots and rtubble to 
enrich the land with nitrogen and 
humus. Otherwice, (urn the whole 
crop under, 

It is important to have the field cov- 
ered during late fall, winter and early 
epring with vetches, crimson clover, 
rye or barley, to prevent rains and 


snow waters from leaching the soluble 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid out of the 


soil. 


Follow a judicious system of rotation 
in which peas and clover will often 


occupy the land to build it up in nitro 
gen add humus. 


The legumes (peas, clovers, vetches, 
etc ) draw nitrogen from the air and 
potash and phoephoric acid from the 

in| S8eldom take the trouble to introduce 


a 


subsoil and store these elements u 
their leaves, stems and roota, 
when these decay in the scil this fer 


tility. is put where succeeding crope 


can get it and at the same time the re 


sulting humus pu‘s the coil in the 


finest mecbanical condition. 
J. L. Lapp, 


—2#0UR™ 
POULTRY YARD. 





“eer EDITED BY —»>® 
WALTER L. WOMBLE, 


BREEDER OF THOROUGHBRED FOWLS, 
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PACKING AWAY EGGS. 


As soon as the hatching season is 
over, remove all the male birds from 
the flock. Those that are not to be 
used another season should be gotten 
in good condition and either be disposed 
of in the markets or on the home table. 
Keeping a number of male birds around 
after the breeding season is over (un 
less you raise thoroughbred fowls and 
intend selling them in the fall as breed 
ers at fancy prices) is not only a need 
leas source of annoy ance in many ways, 
but a very unnecessary expense. 

The hens will-lay more eggs if no 
male birds arerunning with them, and 
will get along better in all respects. 
The eggs that are laid during summer 
when such a plan is followed—that of 
allowing no male with the flock—will 
keep for a long timeif properly packed 
and put away ina good place. Even 
atter four or five months the eggs can 
readily be made use of for all culinary 
purposes, as strictly fresh eggs.” For 
eating purposes they answer equally 
well, having none of the tell tale taste 
that packed eggs generally have. The 
proper way of packing the eggs is as 
follows: Where many hens are kept, 
gather up the eggs two or three times 
a day and at cnce put them in a cellar 
to become cool. The next morning 
pack them. There are many ways of 
packing them, one or two of which we 
have already given in these columns. 
Plaster of Paris, used as packing is 
good, but as many~farmers cannot ob 
tain it without spending more than 
they would wish, therefora we will give 
another plan, which isso inexpensive 
that it is within the reach of all. Take 
boxes or barrels, and put in a layer of 
common salt one inch ceop. Stend 
each egg up on the large end close to 
gether, but not near enough for them 
to come in contact; then when the 
layer is complete, sift salt over the 
eggs, filling in the space between them 
and put on enough salt to form a half 
inch covering over the eggs, and make 
another layer, etc , un:il the vesgel is 
full, Put on a cover and kesp ins 
cool, dry cellar, Oates e2n ba used ic- 
stead of salt, if they are perfectly dry 
and free frcm eny musty odor. 

It will pay you to try this method of 
packing eges and sending them to mar- 
ket latein the fall when high prices 
prev.il. To be successful, it will be 
neceseary to gather the eggs as ad 
vised ; let them cool in the cellar untii 
mcroing, then pack them. See that 
all the eggs are put away with clean 
shells. Keep the packages they are 
packed in in a cool, dry cellar. Do 
not keep packages on the cellar fioor. 
Place a 3inch scantling, or something 
of the kind, under each package, so 
that the air can freely circulate under 
as well as all around. Give the plana 
trial; it will not cost much either in 


trouble, 


_—__— 


THE 200-EGG HEN, 


Experiments have been made to in 
the cob with success. 


poultry breeding. : We will start with 
a hen that lays 120 eggs. Some of her 
chicks will lay, say 150 per year; from 
these we will pick out layers and soon 
till 200 or better are the result. At the 
same time it is just as essential to 
breed cur males from prolific layers as 
it is the females; in fact it is more so. 
If we look after the breeding of the 
females only, we will introduce on the 
male side, blood which is lacking in 
prolificacy and thus check every at- 
tempt at progress. It is just as esten- 
tial that the male should be from a hen 


.food that nature provides, and if man 


labor or material, ard, best of all, it 
will bring a paying reeult for all your 


Can we produce hens that wiil lay 
200 eggs per annum? Without a coubt. 
How? By scientific breeding as for a 
good butter cow ora good milker, as 
for a trotting or high jumping horse. 


crease the number of rows of corn on 


The same method is applicable to 
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ought to furnish all the eggs used in 
this country without having to import 
from other countries. The millions of 
dollars angually that are paid out for 
imported eggs shouldigo into the Amer- 
ican farmers’ pocket. Travel over the 
country, look at our farmers’ poultry, 
@ general conglomeration of every 
breed from a Shanghai to a. Bantam, 
all mixed up and degenerated intoa 
lot of mongrels. That is enough to 
make any chicken hang his head in 
shame, (I mean a thoroughbred). 

I visited a farmer last week that had 
800 chickens, mongrels. He had to 
eend to the store to buy eggs to make 
a cake for his daughter’s wedding. Is 
it any wonder three fourths of all our 
farms are mortgaged?—Dr. George 8. 
Stone, in Fanciers’ Review. 


LIV SlOocte 











~ RAISING CALVES BY HAND. 


Oorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
The high price of cattle of all kinds 
will make the farmer anxious to raise 
ali his calves this year, and the calf 
like every other animal must have a 
good start in life if itis expected to 
make pr: fitable stock ; and whether it 
is intended for beef or the dairy the 
bone and muscle must be properly de. 
veloped and there isno question that 
the quality as well as quantity of the 
food, fed during the first year of its 
life is an important factor in building 
up the frame of any animal. 

The whole milk of the mother is the 


wants to take something out of it by 
way of tollit is reasonable to expect 
him to furnish a substitute. Having 
had a considerable experience in rais 
ing calves by hand, I will give what I 
regard as the best rations for the pur 
pose. My experience has been mostly 
with the home dairy. The best and 
most available substitute for the butter 
fat taken out of the milk is to be found 
in flax seed, but in using either the 
seed or the meal after the oil has been 
extracted, it is necessary to be very 
careful until the digestive organs have 
become accustomed to the change. My 
me:hod is to feed whole milk for the 
first week haif skim muk with a little 
flour porridge the securd week. Then 
take a tablesapoonful of flsx seed aud 
4 quart of water for each calf, boii fcr 
haif an hour, thicken with ea little 
flsur, buckwheat flour preferred, add 
throes qiirta of skim milk and feed 
while warm; tbis makes the beet ration 
I ever found for calves under a month 
old, but constant watchtulness is neces- 
sary to prevent scouring. When they 
get a little older the flax sced can be 
made into jelly by pouring boiling 
water on it, and after it has stood 12 
hours, mix with oats and corn ground 


the ground feed instead of the jelly, 
one part of the oil meal to ten of the 
other two. Ifa calf is taught to eat 
oate when a month old, a quart of oats 
twice a day with two quarts of skim 
milk for a drink, to be increased as it 
grows older, will make a elick trim 
built calf. 


ruo with its mother. 


animal, 
can get it to take all through the sum 


good dairy cow. 
Green Co., Wis. 
———_—9 em e 


GOOD STALLIONS NEEDED, 


WM. GILL. 





possible moment. The general farm. 
erg are the ones that must be de 
pended on to raise the thousands of 
horses required. If each farmer prop- 


tion of raising and selling a horse. 


‘| In @ good many of our rural communi- 


together, or oil meal can be mixed with | 


Its digestive organs will 
develop so that it will go through the 
wiuter in good shape, and at a year 
old will be as good as the calf that bas 
On the other, 
hand if you wanta runty pot bellied 
feed it all the skim milk you 


mer, and you will have to nurse it all 
through the winter, and if it lives to 
be two years old it will probably be as 
large asa respectable yearling, but it 
will never make a fine beef steer, or a 


That there is to be agreat demand 
for first-class horses in the near future, 


. awl : p have lately commended them. 
gays Farmers R:view, is certain. As 7 hey possess marvelous power to vitalize, de 
i 7 " Velop, restore and sus tain 
it takes several years to produce a They create vigor, healthy tissue, new life. 
horse ready for the market, farmers They stop drains that sap the energy, 


should begin operations at the earliest 


him. On the common farm, horses 
may be produced at the rate of one 4 
year at little cost. The colt pastures 
with the other stock, and the mother 
pays her way by work on the farm. 
The only problem to be solved is that 
of parentage. The number of good 
mares in the country is becoming 
scarce, as the horse buyers have been 
picking them up wherever they could 
lay hands on them. It is therefore a 
matter of self protection for the farm 

ers to refuse henceforth to sell all mares 
that will make good mothers for the 
fine horses they expect to raise in the 
future. The questions of weight of 
mare and freedom from blemishes are 
ones that should be looked carefully 
into. It would pay many farmers to 
take their breeding mares to a veterin 

arian for inspection for blemishes and 
undesirable points. This would pre 

vent the appearance of fatal defects in 
the progeny. Often such defects de- 
stroy the entire profits of the traneac- 


The question of statlion is one that 
is solvable, if the farmers will only 
learn to combine for mutual benefic. 


ties the stallions that are in service 
now are but poor specimens of their 
breeds, and should not be bred to at 
any price. The trouble is that it is 
seldom that one farmer will invest a 
large eum of money ina stallion. Un 
der these circumstences we should fol 
low the method now being practiced 
in Great Britain, that of forming as:c- 
ciations for the purchase of stallions 
or for their hiring. In this country it 
would brobably be best to purchase the 
stallion outright. In this way every 
town could own one or two first-class 
horses for breeding purposes. The 
quality of all the horses in the com 
munity would be raised in time to a 
standard of excellence that would at 
tract buyers to the neighborhood and 
reeult in better prices. Money thus in- 
vested will ccme back to the investors 
in a bountiful harvest, 

The hard times have brought down 
the number of our horses by millions. 
Durirg the same time there has been a 
steady increase of population. The 
number of good horses is small, and 
there is no danger of overproduction 
for a generation. Careless and unsys- 
tematic breeding has given us many 
millions of unsalable horses, which 
will, however, do for farm work. E en 
these are being rapidly worn cut, and 
if we but give horse breeding its due 
attention, the next ten years will sce 
an entirely different condition of things 
in the horse breeding business. Tne 
Oid World is turning to us for good 
animals both for traffic and for army 
use, and the possibilities are great. 


FREE TRIAL TO 
ANY HONEST MAN 


THE FOREMOST MEDICAL COMPANY IN 
THE WORLD IN THE CURE OF WEAK 
MEN MAKES THIS OFFER. 








MAPPY MARRIAGE, HEALTH, ENERGY AND 
LONG LIFE. 





In all the world today—in all the history of 
the world—no Backes or inst’ tion has treated 
3 has the famed 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


and restored so many men 
ERIE MEDICAL CoM ANY, 





This is due to the fact that the ico whee con 
trols some inventions and discoveries which have 
no equal in the whole realin of medical science. 

So much deception has been practised in adver 
tising that this grand old company now makes a 
Startling offer. i 

They will send their magically effective appli- 
ance and a month’s course of resiorative remedies 
positively on trial, without expense, to any re 


able man. 

Not a dollar need be pest until results are Inown to 
and acknowledged by the patient. 

The Erie Medical Company’s Appliance and 
Remedies have been talked of and written about 
till every man has heard of them. 

The highest medical authorities in the world 


They cure all effects of evil habits, excesses, 
overwork. 

They give fullstrength, development and tone 
wey ery portion and org an of the body, 
F: vilure ‘impo ib] nge no b arric ar, 

This “ Trial Withou vense ’ offer is limited 
to a short ti me, and application mt t be made af 








"Ne oC. 0 D. sc heme nor ceception ; noexposure— 





turn « ff one high priced horgo a year it ! 
would make times much easier for 





which laid 175 eggs and froma male 
that was bred from a hen that laid 150 
eggs as it is that the hen was from 
one that laid 175 eggs and whoxe 
mother laid 150 egga. 

Improvers of laying hens never or 


males that are froma prolific iayer 
They breed helter skelter from year 
to year and then wonder why the pro 
lificacy of their ficck doesn’t increase 
I will venture to say that the averag: 
hen in the United States doesn’t aver 
age 50 eggs per year. With a littl 





Bay Oity, Texas. 


more care and scientific breeding, ve 





It’s easy to 3 
haul a big fe 


load up a Bg 
big hill if 
you grease 
the wagon 


wheels with 


. MICA Axle Grease 


Get a box and learn why 
it’s the best grease ever 
put on an axle, Sold everywhere. 





erly situated for horse raising could ! 





H pclean Dust ness proj n by 
ns alt x standing 

rite ICAL COMPANY, Buf- 
on N. Y. 


sir offer in this pape r. 





D I 
and i refc r to 








J" Did YOU ever think that, at $1 
a year, THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is the 
cheapest paper published in North Car 


olinat It costs lots of money to run it, 


‘Every other $1 Carolina paper thatin 
any way approaches it in size, uses be ut 
ent outsides,or is merely a re hash fr< 

some other psper. THE “onpacldtid 
FARMER is ail home print, 8 large pages 
every week, and contains something 
for every member of the family. Now 
is the time to subscribe. Give us a 





ARMETRONG & McKELVY 








National Lead Co., roo Wiha 








minal 2 “a E MANUFACTURE White Lead 
Pit: «burg! as ~ 

DAVIS-CRAMEERS by the “old Dutch process,” for 
PAHNESTOCK 
ANCHOR pce the reason that it has s 

} cincinnati nat it has stood the 
ECKSTEIN : ‘ 
ATLANTIO test of centuries; and notwithstanding the 
BRADLEY P ee ig 
snesuere numerous attempts to make White Lead hy 
same New York. V 
pac some of the many quick or patent Processes 
UNION 1 = eos ae 1 

—althouch repeatedly tried —they hay 
SOUTHERN ) < “ty y : they have 
cago. 1 . . 
sureman J shown that the “old Dutch” is still the best 
COLLIER ‘ St, 
ISSOU “e te’’ yroce Cy 
conga ay ee and is the “up-to-date” process for many 
sorvaxke facturing White Lead. 
JOHN T. LEWIS ¢ BROS C0 
MORLEY : saat ao: a Fi rE i By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Ti inting Co} 
we ni car “ie me any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphiet gi 

SALEM Salem, Mass. ™ able information and car< rd s showing samples of cok jn va 
CORNELL Buffalo. folder showing aati of house painted in different designs or various ktvles i 
KENTUCKY Louisville combinations of shades forwarded upon ap; lication to those intending to. : 


& to paint, 


St, New York, 








POMONA HILL NURSERIES 
POMONA, NW. 0. 


Two miles west of Greensboro, N. C., on ti: 
Southern Railway. Well known for thirt 
years. Up with the times with all the new as we: 
asthe old fruits that are suited tomy trads 
which extends from Maine to Texas. The ne* 
Japan fruits and ali other good fruit and floe 
ers [ have, as shown in my new illustrate 
catalogue, free to all. Agents wanted. 

1898) J. VAN LINDLEY. Prop’: 


LOTS ‘0 MONEY ano soney. 


If you don’t keep bees you oughtto. Had 
you “witeee § about it? Write for new 64p. book 
Free . JENKINS, Wetumpka, Ala. 











MOSELEY’S. 
OCCIDENT CREAMERY 


FOR TWO OR MORE COWS. 


PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. « 
‘Neseuz & PRITCHARD “MFG. CO., CLINTON, LOWA. 




















Cheste ——— 
ERKSHIRE, este r Whi te, 
Jersey Hed & Poland China 
Pras. J sey & Hol. 
stein Cattle.” ner ieee 
Sheep, Fence Posey unti ng 
and House 
ochranville, Chester oo, 











LIGHTNING WELL MACH 
““-PUMPS, AIR 


Ctr OES: 


GASOLINE ENGINES‘ 
“THE “AMERICAN WELL WORKS, 


AURORA ILL CHICAGO DALLAS,TEX.€ 

ART | C HO K ES ad Sane = ier 

| planting harvest.and 
Fader 1000 b.p.a.)with prices and fr’t rates toall points 

REE. Sin.bu.$1. J.P. VISSERING, Box 68, ALTON, ILL, 














No. 1 for all intend 
Prevent HogCholera. 
Before you buy send 








eo 
ATLANTA 


RLOT 
iN ta at 

WILMINGTON EW V ORLEANS, 

CHA’ TTANOOG 4. _NaSHVIL 


NEW YORK. “BOSTON, 
PHILA PH 
elenmens i R- N ORFOLK, 


Schedule in Edeet Januare 28, 1868, 


' SOUTHBOUND. 


















































DO YOU WISH 





a company of high | 




















and Chester, 


Coache 
mo ath. 
tween Colum 


Aten) & for 


H. 


E, ST. JOHN 
V.E, 





tral. We eerd it now at $1 per yeer, 
}6 months for 50 cents or 3 months for 
125 cents. Give us a trial, 


Gen’ * eee 


General Office, 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


Nos. 31 and 48.-- 


and Px 


8. LEARD, T. P A 
Z. sm TH, ©. TA 


o. 408. No.4); 
Lv. New York, Penn. R. R. “ht vo am *900 py 
Lv. Philadelphia, 1Wpm i1205an 
Lv. Baltimore ad 3l5pm 250an 
Lv. Washington. i 440pm 430an 
Lv Richmond, A.C.L. 866pm  905an 
Lv. Norfolk, 8. A. Tis + 30pm *905 an 
Ly. Portsmouth, 845pm 9 A%an 
Lv. Weidon, “*11 28pm *11 55 an 
Ar. Henderson, “ *1256am_—_ *139 pa 
Ar. Durham, bi +7382am = «+3: 46 pn 
Lv. Durham, “ +700pm till0am 
Ar. Raleigh, = *2l6am *334 pm 
Ar. rd, e 335am 603 pn 
Ar Southern Pines, “ 422 6 56 pm 
Ar. Hamlet, + 6l0am 658 pm 
Ar. Wadesboro, * 654am 8slipm 
Ar. Monroe bed 643 am 123 
Ar. Wilmington, iar ARS 12 (6 pw 
Ar. Charlotte, - *750am *10 26 pm 
Ar. Chester, - *810am FLU 4? pm 
Ly. Colugnbia, C. BN. @ Ly BR. Be ccccces *6 00 pm 
Ar. Clinton, S.A.L. 945 — *12 10 am 
Ar. Greenwood, * 103;am 107 am 
Ar. Abbeville, ed liéjdam 140am 
Ar. Elberto: * Rpm 24lam 
ar. Athens, bad llbspm 345am 
Ar. W bes 159pm 40am 
Ar. mee (Central time) 250pm 520 arn 
NORTHBOUND. 
(Central time) No. 402. No. 38. 
Lv. Atlanta, BA. L. *1200n'n 3 *7 50 pu 
Lv. Winder, sg 240pm 1042 pn 
Ly. ptbens. ™ 816pm = 1121 pm 
Lv. Elberton, ” 4l45pm lW2élam 
Ly. Abbeville id 61l5pm lian 
Lv. Greenw bed 564lpm 23am 
Ly. Clinton, * *634pm #2 55 an 
Ar. Columbia, C.N.& L.R.R.. ....... "745 an 
Lv. Chester, S.A.L. *818pm *425an 
Ar. Charlotte, = *1025pm  *7 50am 
Ly. J Monroe, “ *940pm *% 05 ar 
Lv. Hamlet, ” *i 2pm 85a 
Ar. Wilmington * e+» *1230 pu 
Ly. Southern Pines, * “2Zidam 20 an 
Lv. Raleigh, “ *21l6am. 1135 an 
Ar. Henderson, ed 82832m *100 pn 
Ar. Durham, . +732am 4450 pn 
Lv. Durham, “ *700pm +1110 an 
Ar. Weidon, os 45am *300 po 
Ar. Richmond, A.C 820 em 7 25 pwr 
Ar. Washington, Penn.R. k., 1231pm 113) pu 
Ar. Baitimore, 150 pm 108 an 
Ar Philsede!phia, ” 350 pm 360 am 
Ar. New York. ad *6 23pm  *6 53 am 
Ar. Portsmouth, 8. A. L. 730am 550 pm 
Ar. Norfolk, 4 *7 0am 6 05 pin 
}__*Daily. _+Daily Ex. Sunday. aio 
} .. The Atianta 
Nos. 402 and 403. Special, solic 
Vestibule Train of Pullman Sleepers ané 
Coaches tetween Washin ete mand Atlanta 
aiso Pullman 


Ss. 


nan Slee; 


bla and Atlanta. 


Both trains make immediate connections s: 


Montgomery. 


aans, Texas, California, Mexico, ( 
Nashville, Men iphis, Macon, Fl ‘rid the 


For Tickets Sleepers, ete. _apply to 


P. § 


BH. Ww. 


Vv lee. presi tent and Gk at Mer. 
EK, . J. ANDERSON 


intendent. 


Sleepers between Portsmoutt 
C 


“The S, 
prove ’ Solid Train 
ars between Ports: 
and Atl Ants Com pany Sleepers be 


A. lL. Ex 


Tovile ew Or 


hattanooga 


Raleigh, N. O 


B. GLOVER, 
Traffic M a 


Gen’! Pass. 


TO BUY SELL 
OR EXCHANGE 


ao LANDS oon 


If e0, don’t simply put a 
notice on some old red oak 
but spend just a little more 
money and ec 





30,000 PEOPLE 


what kind of land you 
have by putting an ad. in 
THE PROGRESSIVE F'aRMER, 
In all this vast concourse 
of readers, is it not reason- 
able to suppose that you 
.will find some one that 
just the k:nd of land you 
have, and will pay you 
what it is worth? So many 
— wish to odvertise 
and for sale in THE Pro- 
GRESSIVE F'ARMER that we 
have decided to make a 
Special and Unusually 
Low Ad. Rate to all wish- 
ing to buy orsell land. If 
you are one of these, and 
wish to save money, write 
us for our Special Offer. 


The Progressive Farmer 
Raleigh, N.C. 


POLK’S 


{Diphtheria Ch 


—Is A— 


CU RE! 


Diphtheria can can only be cured by 
the application of a remedy that 
will destroy the life of the germ 
organisms that produceit. Such s 
remedy is 


POLK’S 
DIPHTHERI/ 
CURE. 


It is neither a caustic nor 4 pow: 
erful acid. It does not eat away 
the membrane; it simply perme 
ates it and destroys the little build: 
ers of it. leaving it to come away 
of itself, without violence aD 
without leaving the throat raw and 
liable to hemorrhage, as it will be 
under any violent treatment. While 
so efficacious as to deserve the name 
of a specific, it is perfectly harm- 
less in all cases and under all cir- 
cumstances. 

All that ja asked for it is ® 
prompt and honest trial, according 
to directions, and it will certainly 
effect a cure, as is proven by the 
fact thatit hae done so in hundredé 
of well authenticated cas¢s, 88 Our 
certificates will show. It does its 
own advertising. Only one dollar 
a bottle. 


—MANUFAOCTURED AND FOR SALE BY— 


Mrs. Nita Polk Denmark, 


404 NN. Hast Street, 
RALEIGH, N. C 


CONSUMPTION _ 
and BRONCHITIS 
CURE 











that Judge Geo. E. Hunt, 
ton, N. O., has discovered 4 
of his own make, that is A * 
for Consumption and Bronc! hitis 
who are suffering with either 
would do well to addrese him 
ington, N.O. He bas thie me 
AnY quantity desired at the low P 

of 50 cents per botile. 

Mention this paper when you 


m<é a ind 
ire cure 


WAR NEWS! 


The 
Rash conclusions are foolish and unf pepune ' 
and prove Page Fence before you miuke ac 
See our ad, in next issue, 


*“ oisiolle 





PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian. 




































We learn, from a reliable source 
of Lexing 
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jsease 
Lex 
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+) writé 
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Prof. Benj 
ture, Agricu 
eigh, has be 
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rden or 0 

rby. 
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ine wheth 
fat from f 
was foun 
verted bo 
protein of 
at the sam 
In fact, 1 
when the | 
it contain 
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influenced 
Ohio bu 
teresting 
operative 
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Scattered | 
familiar 1 
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Ment stati 
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periments 
the work | 
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If some 
United 8 
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